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FOREWORD 

The  Plays  contained  in  this  volume  have 
been  written  with  the  object  of  giving  to  chil- 
dren a  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  an  imag- 
inative interpretation  of  the  vital  movements  of 
our  Country  to-day.  Each  short  drama  is  in- 
tended to  awaken  interest  and  pleasure  in  those 
inevitable  experiences  of  the  present  time. 

By  wise  cultivation  of  that  dramatic  instinct 
which  is  latent  in  all  children,  valuable  ethical 
lessons  of  life  may  be  taught.  A  child  loses 
itself  in  the  character  which  it  personates.  The 
little  girl  who' ads  the  part -of  the  Red  Cross 
Nurse  or  Fairy  Sunshine,  in  the  Play  of  the 
Red  Cross,  becomes  iiricr  through  the  expres- 
sion of  helpfuiness^and  human  sympathy.  The 
boy  who  represents  the  Poor  Little  Boy  in  the 
Play  of  Garden  Production  is  aroused  to  serv- 
ice for  others,  and  Maid  Elizabeth  in  the  Play 
of  Industry  learns  her  lesson  of  gentleness, 
courtesy  and  diligence  in  an  unconscious  way 
which  unfailingly  appeals  to  the  young  player. 

Thus  in  each  drama,  simple  truths  and  beau- 
ties of  character  live  again  in  the  child's 
"  House  of  Dreams." 
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SUGGESTIONS 

FOR 
STAGE  SETTINGS  AND  PROPERTIES 

When  the  plays  are  given  in  a  parlour  or  school,  and 
wherever  elaborate  stage  equipment  is  impossible,  the 
following  suggestions  may  prove  helpful: 

GARDEN  SCENE:  To  represent  a  garden  scene,  use 
green  cambric  draperies  for  background  or  a  screen 
with  dark  green  hangings.  Potted  ferns  and  palms 
can  be  used  effectively,  and  clinging  vines,  made  from 
rope  wound  with  dark  brown  crepe  paper,  with 
green  crepe  paper  leaves  arranged  with  care,  will 
make  an  excellent  garden  scene. 

FOREST  SCENE  :  To  represent  a  forest  scene,  use  green 
hangings  or  screens  for  the  background,  with  two  or 
three  evergreen  trees,  shrubs;  small  leafy  branches  of 
trees,  either  artificial  or  real  are  fastened  to  the  tops 
of  the  screen  and  pinnned  securely  to  the  hangings. 
Boxes  piled  high  and  low,  covered  with  dull  green 
baize,  with  a  few  scattered  leaves  and  broken  twigs, 
make  the  rocks  and  forest  shrubbery. 

INTERIOR  SCENE  :  To  represent  simple  interior  scenes, 
for  both  the  Hall  and  Cottage,  a  simple  background 
of  dull  green,  or  soft  dark  brown  is  preferred.  The 
usual  familiar  articles  needed  are:  Fireplace  seat, 

spinning  wheel,  stove  or  range,  couch,  chair  and 
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board.  When  these  articles  themselves  are  not  pro- 
curable very  practicable  makeshifts  can  be  arranged 
as  follows: 

FIREPLACE:  Four  dry-goods  boxes  nailed  together  in 
pairs  with  a  board  placed  across  the  top.  Paint 
brick  red  and  line  with  black  paint. 

PEASANT'S  HEARTH:  For  a  peasant's,  proceed  as 
above,  paint  stone  grey  and  mark  with  white  or 
brown  chalk  to  represent  rough  stones. 

KITCHEN  STOVE  OR  RANGE:  Large  packing  box 
enamelled  black.  For  a  stove  pipe,  use  black  card- 
board, for  nickel  stove  trimmings  use  silver  paper 
pasted  on  the  wood. 

BED  OR  COUCH  :  Place  two  chairs  about  three  feet 
apart  facing  one  another,  with  a  broad  board  across 
the  seats.  Drape  to  resemble  couch  or  dress  to  re- 
semble bed. 

CUPBOARD:  Several  wooden  boxes  nailed  together 
and  stained  brown. 


GOODY  GRUMBLE'S  COTTAGE 

A  PLAY  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


CHARACTERS 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

WRY  FACE. 

SUNSHINE. 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAIDEN. 


COSTUMES 

GOODY  GRUMBLE:  Black  peasant  dress.  Grey  cape 
shawl.  Grey  close-fitting  hood,  lined  with  black. 
There  is  no  sign  of  light  or  colour  about  the  entire 
costume. 

WRY  FACE  :  Smoke  grey  peasant  dress.  Hooded  cape 
of  same  colour. 

SUNSHINE:  Fairy  dress  of  yellow  gauze,  knee  length, 
spangled  with  gold.  Yellow  stockings.  Golden 
wand. 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAID:  Spotless  white  costume  of 
the  Red  Cross  with  crimson  cross  on  the  sleeve.  To 
take  away  the  severe  look  of  the  dress  and  in  order 
to  make  it  in  keeping  with  the  fanciful  costumes 
of  the  other  characters,  a  white  veil  of  gauze  falls 
from  her  unbound  hair  to  her  feet.  It  is  fastened 
on  her  brow,  by  a  small  red  cross. 

PROPERTIES 

Fire  place.  Bench  with  high  back.  Table  draped 
with  black  cloth.,  Small  bowl  or  goblet.  Kettle. 
Staff.  Wand  for  Sunshine.  Couch,  or  cot,  draped 
with  dark  draperies. 


PROGRAM 
GOODY  GRUMBLE'S  COTTAGE 

(NAME  OF 
CAST) 

GOODY  GRUMBLE   

dwelt,  friendless,  sad,  and  old,  in  her  Cot- 
tage of  Discontent,  with  her  evil  little 
maid 

WRY  FACE 

But  one  morning  into  the  gloomy  room, 
stole  the  golden 

SUNSHINE    

and  with  her  came 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAID 

and  behold!  their  joyfulness  and  strength 
turn  the  miserable  home  into  the  House 
of  Cheer. 


THE  STORY  OF 
GOODY  GRUMBLE'S  COTTAGE 

(To  be  told  or  read  to  the  cast) 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  Cottage  of  Discontent 
where  Goody  Grumble  lived  with  Wry  Face, 
her  little  serving  maid. 

The  cottage  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  so  steep 
that  no  one  dared  climb  it.  The  trees  grew  so 
thick  around  the  house  that  no  sunshine  ever 
reached  there,  and  no  bird  was  allowed  to  build 
its  nest  in  the  branches.  The  cottage  windows 
were  always  closed,  the  big  door  barred,  and 
no  one  was  ever  bidden  to  enter. 

In  the  dark  room  sat  the  old  dame,  with  her 
big  stick  Strife  by  her  side.  Her  poor  aged 
face  was  wrinkled  and  lined  by  miserable 
thoughts  and  her  eyes  were  sad  because  they 
never  saw  the  sunshine  or  the  flowers.  So  she 
lived  year  after  year  among  the  shadows  with 
her  cross  little  serving  maid  as  her  only  com- 
panion. 

But  one  day  a  stranger  came  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  enter!  "  Unbar  your  door, 
Goody,"  cried  the  small  sweet  voice,  '  and  I 
will  show  you  that  the  world  still  holds  a  gift 
of  comfort,  and  of  ease  for  you." 
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But  Wry  Face,  the  Maid,  peering  from  the 
window,  knew  who  the  stranger  was  —  and  she 
was  afraid. 

"  Take  care  !  take  care  !  '  she  whispered  to 
the  old  dame.  "  Keep  the  door  barred  and 
the  window  closed,  for  outside  our  cottage  is 
the  Fairy  Sunshine!  If  once  she  enters  here 
all  will  be  changed,"  and  she  drew  the  heavy 
curtains  more  closely  across  the  casement. 

E  Let  me  in !  Goody,  let  me  in !  "  the  voice 
kept  coaxing  and  it  was  so  full  of  cheer  that 
the  old  woman  stopped  to  listen. 

And  Wry  Face  grew  more  and  more  afraid. 

'  Let  me  in,  Goody,"  begged  the  bright 
voice,  '  and  I  will  bring  my  Mistress  with  me. 
She  is  beautiful,  and  strong,  and  kind,  and  gives 
help  to  all.  Say,  shall  I  bid  her  come?  ' 

Half  fearfully,  yet  with  hope,  the  old  dame 
bade  the  stranger  enter,  and  with  a  frightened 
cry  the  serving  maid  hid  within  the  heavy  folds 
of  the  black  curtain. 

Softly  the  door  opened  and  on  its  threshold 
stood  the  radiant,  golden  Sunshine,  while  at  her 
side  was  another  figure;  a  young  woman  with 
a  calm  earnest  face  and  wise  bright  eyes.  She 
was  dressed  in  spotless  white  and  on  her  sleeve 
was  a  small  crimson  cross. 

Behold!  as  she  entered,  the  whole  gloomy 
room  became  brighter  and  when  she  bent  over 
the  aged  dame  and  smoothed  her  brow  and 
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rubbed  her  stiffened  hands,  health  and  joy  crept 
once  more  into  the  old  face.  While  all  about 
the  room  danced  little  Sunshine  driving  away 
the  dull  grey  shadows  that  had  lived  in  the  cot- 
tage for  years. 

Yes,  everything  was  changed,  and  last  of  all 
the  serving  maid  was  led  from  her  hiding  place. 
Standing  before  the  Red  Cross  Maid  she  hid 
her  scowling  face  in  her  hands  in  shame,  but  she 
raised  her  head  to  hear  the  gentle  voice  speak- 
ing—  speaking  to  her! 

Your  name  is  changed,"  said  the  Maiden. 
Hereafter  all  those  who  look  at  you  shall  call 
you  Happy  Eyes." 

So  this  is  how  health  and  happiness  came  to 
the  old  dame,  and  for  many  years  she  lived  with 
Happy  Eyes  in  the  Cottage  of  Cheer  on  the 
high  Hill  of  Life. 


I      GOODY   GRUMBLE  II      WRY   FACE 

III      SUNSHINE 


GOODY  GRUMBLE'S 

COTTAGE 

> 

SCENE:  The  Cottage  of  Discontent.  On 
a  narrow  cot  lies  Goody  Grumble,  a  bent,  wrin- 
kled old  dame,  with  sad  eyes.  The  room  is 
still  save  for  the  crackling  of  the  fagot  fire 
that  burns  briskly  on  the  hearth.  All  is  gloom. 
The  window  is  draped  with  black  curtains,  the 
small  kitchen  table  is  covered  with  a  black  cloth, 
and  the  Great  Seat  by  the  fire  place  is  dull  and 
grey.  The  whole  room  has  an  air  of  misery 
and  chill. 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Querulously.) 

Alack,   the  hour  grows  late !     'Tis  long  past 

noon. 

And  still  my  worthless  servant  lingers  out. 
Small  comfort  have  I  of  her  company ! 
Her  feet  are  always  slow  for  acts  of  duty, 
And  only  nimble  when  in  liberty. 

(With  rising  anger.) 
Where  is  the  lazy  maid? 
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(Calling.) 

Wry  Face,  come  I  haste ! 
I  know  she  hears  me,  but  she  will  not  heed ! 
O,  for  my  strength  to  help  me  to  the  fire ! 
Mine  aged  bones  are  chilled,  and  yon  bright 

logs 
Would  give  them  cheer,  could  I  but  reach  the 

hearth. 

(She  makes  an  effort  to  rise  from  the  couch, 
but  falls  back  weakly.) 

WRY  FACE. 

* 

(Without,  shrilly.) 

Out  of  my  path,  you  daisies !  or  in  truth 
I'll  crush  your  golden  faces  with  my  feet! 
We  want  no  blossoms  'round  our  Cottage  door. 
This  is  no  place  for  you !     Ho  !  ho  !  ho ! 

(Coming  nearer,  and  more  mocking.) 
Right  glad  I  am  that  all  your  birds  are  flown ! 
Yes,  Madame  Robin,  it  was  I  that  robbed 
Your  nest,  and  threw  your  babies  on  the  stones ! 
'Twas  I,  Wry  Face,  Goody  Grumble's  maid! 
And  any  foolish  bird  that  dares  to  build 
Her  nest  anear  the  House  of  Discontent, 
Will  find  her  work  in  ruins  —  so  —  good-day! 

j^,  ~—** 

( The  Cottage  door  opens,  and  the  Maid  en- 
ters. Her  young  face  is  lined  with  much  scowl- 
ing,  and  her  eyes  are  sly  and  cruel.) 
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GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Severely.) 

Well,  what  naughty  tricks  have  you  been  play- 
ing now, 

To  make  your  face  so  full  of  mockery? 
Have  you  forgotten  'tis  long  past  the  hour 
To  heat  my  mid-day  porridge?     See  this  Stick! 

(With  meaning  she  holds  out  a  small  black 
cane.) 

My  dear  stick  Strife  who  loves  my  little  maid ! 
Quick,  to  the  kettles  or  you'll  feel  its  sting! 

(Wry  Face  in  fear  busies  herself  preparing 
the  broth,  while  the  old  dame  watches  her  from 
the  corner,  muttering  and  caressing  her  evil 
switch. ) 

WRY  FACE. 

(Anxiously,  bringing  the  bowl  to  the  couch.) 
Here,  Goody,  it  is  ready! 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

Take  my  arm, 

And  lead  me  to  the  fireside,  I  will  eat 
My  sup  before  its  flames,  I  feel  so  chill. 
(The  maid  helps  her  to  the  seat  by  the  fire.) 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

Ugh !     This  chair  is  hard,  and  comfortless, 
I  like  it  not !     It  does  not  give  me  ease ! 
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WRY  FACE. 

(Mocking.) 

We  want  no  ease,  nor  rest  in  Discontent! 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Angrily.) 

Be  still!     Your  tongue  is  sour! 

(To  herself.) 

My  mind  today 
Is  full  of  changes,  why  I  do  not  know ! 

WRY  FACE. 

(Interrupting.) 
We  want  no  changes  here  in  Discontent! 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Angrily.) 
Be  quiet,  Imp ! 

(Striking  at  her  with  Strife.) 

Take  this  for  your  words! 
Hereafter  do  as  I  command  to  you ! 

(Wry   Face   crosses    to    back    of   Seat    and 
mimics  her  old  Mistress.) 
Wry  Face,  where  are  you?     Quit  your  hiding 

place. 

And  take  my  bowl,  it  has  no  savoury  taste. 
'Tis  cold  and  bitter. 

(Despondently.) 

In  all  this  world 
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There's  naught  of  good  nor  happiness  for  me. 
And  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  my  life. 

WRY  FACE. 

(Frightened.) 
We  want  no  happiness  in  Discontent! 

VOICE  OF  SUNSHINE. 

(Without.) 
Open  the  casement,  Goody,  let  me  in  1 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Startled.) 

Who  speaks?     A  stranger  at  my  window  calls. 
Go  thither,  Wry  Face,  let  the  gossip  in. 
Perchance  she  brings  some  miserable  tale 
Of  others'  sufferings,  that  will  give  me  cheer! 
Bid  her  to  enter  — 

WRY  FACE. 

(Crossing,  looks  from  the  window  then  steps 
back,  in  fear.) 

Alack,  'tis  Sunshine! 

That  little,  yellow,  laughing  sprite  of  gold! 
We  must  not  let  her  in,  Goody,  or  we 
Shall  lose  our  cottage  home  of  Discontent. 
In  haste  I'll  bar  the  casement!     Listen  not 
Unto  her  voice,  it  has  a  coaxing  sound 
All  full  of  smiles  and  foolish  happiness. 
We  want  no  changes  here  in  Discontent  t 
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VOICE  OF  SUNSHINE. 

(Full  of  sweetness.) 

Ah,  heed  her  not,  Dame  Grumble,  let  me  in ! 
Who   is   this  Wry   Face,   that  you  mind   her 

words? 
Are  you,  or  is  she,  the  mistress?     Let  me  in! 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Indignant.) 
Open  the  casement ! 

WRY  FACE. 

(With  determination.) 

Never,  Dame! 

If  once  that  golden  Sunshine  enters  here, 
All  would  be  changed  —  these  shadows  would 

all  flee ! 
These  shadows  that  have  lived  with  you  for 

years ! 
And  you  and  I  should  change  —  and  none  could 

tell 

That  you  were  Goody  Grumble  —  or  that  I 
Was  once  called  Wry  Face,  Goody  Grumble's 
maid. 

(Imploring.) 
Take  my  warning,  never  let  her  in! 

VOICE  OF  SUNSHINE. 
Oh,  heed  her  not,  good  Dame,  but  let  me  in, 
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And  I  will  show  you  that  the  World  still  holds 

A  gift  of  comfort  and  of  ease  for  you. 

If  you  will  bid  me  enter,  I  will  come ! 

And  I  will  chase  the  shadows  from  your  room, 

And   I  will  warm  your  blood   and   call  your 

strength 

Back  to  your  ailing  limbs,  and  bring  such  cheer 
That  you  will  cease  to  mourn  — 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Commandingly.) 

Wry  Face,  make  haste ! 
Draw  you  the  latch  and  let  the  stranger  in. 
Her  words  are  new  and  wild  —  I  can  but  doubt 
Her  promises,  and  yet  — 

WRY  FACE. 

(In  terror.) 

Oh,  if  she  come 

Show  me  a  secret  place,  where  I  may  hide. 
For  she  who  hates  the  shadows  will  hate  me ! 
(She  steals  across  the  room  and  conceals  her- 
self in  the  folds  of  the  black  curtain.) 

VOICE  OF  SUNSHINE. 

(Coaxing.) 
O,  Goody,  lift  the  latch,  and  I  will  come ! 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(With  desperation.) 
Alack!     Alack!     I  cannot.     I  am  old. 
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My  aged  bones  are  stiff,  I  cannot  move ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  no  one  here  to  aid? 

VOICE  OF  SUNSHINE. 

(Coaxing.) 

Poor  Goody!  listen!      I  can  bring  you  aid 
My  name  is  Sunshine,  and  I  have  a  Dame, 
A  splendid  Mistress,  who  brings  help  to  all. 
Say,  shall  I  lead  her  to  your  Cottage  doorj 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

Make  haste,  I  pray,  my  bones  are  all  a-chilll 
I  scarce  can  wait!     For  I  am  left  alone. 
My  fire  burns  low  —  the  shadows  are  so  deep 
That  all  is  dark  within  —  I  cannot  see ! 
O,  bring  me  help !     For  I  am  helpless  here ! 

(She  sits,  her  face  turned  toward  the  closed 
door,  her  eyes  alight  with  expectation.  A 
pause,  then  the  door  opens,  and  into  the  gloomy 
room  dances  Sunshine,  followed  by  a  sweet- 
faced  young  woman  in  the  white  costume  of 
the  Red  Cross.  She  pauses  by  the  door  alone 
while  the  little  Sunshine  runs  to  Goody  Grum- 
ble's Seat.) 

SUNSHINE. 

(In  wonder.) 
What   a   strange   room!     So   chill!     So   sad! 

So  grey! 

(Gazing  earnestly  into  the  Dame's  miserable 
face.) 
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Poor  eyes,  the  light  of  peace  is  missing  there ! 
Poor  lips,  the  smiles  of  joy  are  far  away! 

(Smoothing  the  crippled  hands.) 
Poor  limbs,  the  warmth  of  health  is  cold  and 

dead! 

(Pointing  to  the  young  Nurse.) 
But  she  will  light  the  fire  of  peace  once  more. 
And  teach  those  drooping  lips  to  smile  again. 
And  call  the  warmth  of  health  back  from  its 

sleep. 

(The  Red  Cross  Maid  crosses  the  room  and 
takes  the  old  dame's  hands.  She  smooths  her 
brow  and  tired  eyes,  while  golden  Sunshine 
dances  about  the  room,  giving  her  brightness 
everywhere. ) 

GOODY  GRUMBLE. 

(Wistfully.) 

The  room  is  changed!     The  shadows  all  are 

fled ! 
My    eyes    see    clearly    through    the    curtained 

gloom ! 
My  limbs  already  feel  the  glow  of  life ! 

(Looking  up  into  the  Maiden  s  face.) 
Oh,  tell  me,  is  it  you  that  wrought  the  change, 
And  made  of  Discontent  a  Home  of  Cheer? 

RED  CROSS  MAID. 

(With  cheerful  strength.} 
I  could  not  cause  such  magic,  had  I  net 
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This  golden  comrade  ever  at  my  side. 
We  work  together,  giving  joy  and  cheer, 
Adown  the  fleeting  path  of  health  and  life. 
No  more  shall  shadows  shroud  your  quiet  room ! 

(Stooping,  she  picks  up  the  cane  of  Strife  and 
casts  it  into  the  flames.) 
No  more  shall  angry  words  re-echo  here. 
And  sighs  and  moans  are  children  of  the  past! 
Where  is  the  Serving  Maid  that  works  for  you? 
(Goody  Grumble  points  to  the  heavy  curtain.) 
Wry  Face,  come  forth ! 

(Slowly  the  drooping  figure  of  the  Servant 
creeps  from  her  hiding  place,  and  stands 
abashed  before  the  Red  Cross  Maid.) 

Hereafter  shall  your  name 
Be  Happy-Eyes !     And  all  who  look  on  you 
Shall  smile  to  see  the  cheer  you  picture  there ! 
Here,  Sunshine,  take  the  maid,  and  touch  her 

heart 
With  your  warm  beams,  and  teach  her  how  to 

smile. 

Open  the  casement!  Open  wide  the  door! 
So  Health  and  Life  shall  banish  discontent. 
And  bid  all  welcome  to  the  House  of  Cheer. 


CURTAIN 


DORA:    HER  FLAG 
A  PLAY  OF  PATRIOTISM 


CHARACTERS 

DORA. 

THE  DESERTED 


COSTUMES 

DORA:  Dark  woollen  dress  of  a  child  of  today, 
neat  but  worn.  Hair  unbound,  without  ribbons. 

DESERTER:  Worn  dark  suit,  Felt  hat.  Costume 
shows  evident  signs  of  wear  and  neglect. 


PROPERTIES 

Kitchen  table.  Rocking  chair  and  one  straight 
backed  chair.  Mantel  with  two  candle-sticks.  A 
man's  framed  photograph.  Small  silk  Flag.  Crutch. 
Stove.  Kettle.  Cup  and  saucer.  Tea-pot. 


PROGRAM 
DORA:  HER  FLAG 

(NAME  OF 
CAST) 

IN    THE    YEAR    IQlS 

DORA 

a  little  lame  girl,  was  busy  in  her  humble 

home  —  and  a 
DESERTER  

from  the  American  Army  enters  —  travel- 
worn,  with  angry,  hunted  eyes.  But  it 
need  not  be  told  here,  how  the  child's  sim- 
ple faith  and  patriotism  awakens  in  his 
heart  once  more  the  Love  of  Country! 


THE  STORY  OF 
DORA:  HER  FLAG 

(  To  be  told  or  read  to  the  cast) 

This  is  the  story  of  today.  In  a  small  house 
in  the  city  Dora  lived  with  her  mother.  The 
child  was  lame  so  she  stayed  and  kept  the  little 
home  tidy  while  the  mother  spent  the  long  days 
in  a  factory,  making  the  great  coats  for  our 
soldiers. 

One  day  Dora  sat  by  the  window.  Her  face 
was  pale  for  her  back  was  paining  greatly  and 
her  eyes  looked  wistfully  into  the  street  below. 

"  I  wish  I  were  strong,"  sighed  she.  I 
wish  I  could  work  and  help  my  country!  If  I 
could  only  do  something  fine  and  brave,  how 
happy  I  should  be ! ' 

Then  she  went  to  the  mantel  and  gazed 
fondly  at  a  small  picture  of  a  soldier  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Civil  War.  Across  the  top  of  the 
frame  was  draped  a  small  silk  flag. 

She  did  not  see  the  door  of  the  kitchen  open, 
she  did  not  see  the  tall  man  who  entered  quietly. 
His  clothing  was  torn  and  soiled  with  mud,  his 
hair  was  unkempt,  his  face  worn  and  his  eyes 
anxious. 
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The  child  was  startled  when  he  spoke.  She 
was  used  only  to  kind  tones  and  the  gruff  voice 
of  the  stranger  made  her  afraid.  But  she 
quietly  gave  him  the  cup  of  tea  that  he  had  de- 
manded and  stood  timidly  watching  him. 

The  silence  grew  deep.  At  last  the  stranger 
spoke. 

"Why  don't  you  talk?  Can't  you  speak 
English?'  he  asked. 

But  alas!  When  Dora  spoke  she  talked 
about  the  things  that  were  nearest  her  heart  — 
she  told  him  about  her  dear  Grandfather  and 
the  Civil  War,  and  those  were  the  very  things 
that  the  stranger  hated  to  hear. 

His  face  grew  dark,  and  the  scowls  deepened 
in  his  eyes. 

"Be  quiet!1  he  cried,  "if  you  can't  talk 
sense !  1 

Again  the  room  was  very,  very  still.  The 
man  sat  with  his  hurt  angry  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  and  the  child  stood,  leaning  on  her  crutch, 
timid  and  anxious  by  his  side. 

She  did  not  know  just  what  she  had  done  to 
make  him  angry,  but  she  was  sorry  for  his  trou- 
ble. So  she  began  to  talk  again.  She  told  him 
how  she  spent  her  days  playing  wonderful  games 
of  make-believe  on  the  long  dreary  days  while 
her  mother  was  away.  And  he  listened, 
amused  by  her  simple  story. 

Dora  was  happy  to  see  the  dark  lines  disap- 
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pear  from  his  face,  and  a  kinder  look  come  into 
his  eyes.  So  she  chattered  away,  anxious  to 
please. 

She  told  him  how  she  was  a  royal  princess  or 
sometimes  when  she  was  very  hungry,  she  was 
the  baker-lady.  "  And  when  my  back  hurts 
me  so  much  that  I  simply  can't  talk,  then  I  pre- 
tend that  I  am  a  soldier  that  has  gone  to  battle 
and  is  wounded  by  the  enemy.  But  I  always 
win,"  she  explained  clearly. 

The  man  sat  gazing  at  this  child,  who,  frail, 
weak  and  in  pain,  fought  her  battle  each  day, 
and  his  heart  burned  with  shame,  because  he  — 
a  strong  man  —  was  a  deserter  from  our  army. 

Each  unconscious  word  she  said  cut  him  to 
the  heart  as  she  told  him  of  her  love  for  Amer- 
ica and  how  she  longed  to  help  her  country,  of 
her  Grandfather,  of  his  bravery;  how  he  died 
and  left  her  his  little  flag. 

Every  word  she  spoke  was  like  a  knife  wound 
in  the  deserter's  soul.  Her  simple  faith,  her 
trust  that  every  man  was  loyal  to  the  country 
was  hard  to  bear. 

But  when  at  last  she  gave  him  her  Grand- 
father's flag  to  take  with  him  as  he  went  to  do 
his  share  in  the  world's  war,  his  courage  and 
manhood  returned. 

With  the  tiny  flag  pressed  to  his  breast  the 
Deserter  became  once  more  a  Soldier  in  the 
American  Army! 
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SCENE:  The  kitchen  of  a  city  home  of  to- 
day. The  room  is  clean  but  poorly  furnished. 
The  table  and  chairs  are  old-fashioned,  evi- 
dently have  seen  better  surroundings.  The 
windows  are  hung  with  white  dimity.  On  the 
mantel  is  an  old-fashioned  clock  and  candles, 
while  -plainly  in  view  is  a  framed  photograph  of 
a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  Civil  War. 
Around  the  frame  is  a  draped  and  discoloured 
silk  Flag.  As  the  curtain  rises,  a  little  girl  is 
sitting  by  the  window  in  an  old  rocker,  gazing 
into  the  twilight;  by  her  side  is  a  crutch.  Her 
face  is  sweet,  but  wan  and  anxious. 

DORA. 

It  is  eight  o'clock.  Mother  must  be  working 
late!  And  it  is  the  third  night  this  week  that 
she  has  been  working  over  time.  I  wish  she 
would  come !  It's  so  lonesome  sitting  here  all 
the  long  day  with  no  one  to  speak  to. 
(Bravely.)  Ah,  what  a  little  cross  patch  I  am ! 
Instead  of  being  grateful  that  she  is  able  to 
help  our  dear  soldiers  I  just  sit  here  saying 

naughty  things!     But  it's  for  the  last  time!     I 
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will  never  be  so  selfish  again.  (She  slowly 
walks  to  the  mantel  and  stands  before  the  pic- 
ture and  the  Flag.}  Listen,  I  am  glad  that  she 
is  working  for  you,  even  if  she  is  only  stitching 
old  coats  all  the  day  in  a  tiresome  factory !  She 
says  that  every  seam  she  takes  is  something 
done  for  America !  How  proud  Grandfather 
would  be!  He  used  to  say  that,  even  if  a 
woman  could  not  be  a  soldier,  she  could  always 
help  her  country  in  other  ways.  (Sadly.) 
Every  one  can  serve  save  I !  All  I  can  do  is 
to  sit  here  and  pretend  that  I  am  a  fairy  or  a 
princess  —  or — or  —  an  American  soldier! 
That  I  like  best  of  all!  (She  crosses  from  the 
mantel  and  sits  once  more  in  her  rocker,  but 
her  face  is  quiet  and  her  eyes  are  sad.}  I  won- 
der why  I  was  made  with  such  a  bad  back?  I 
wonder  why?  All  the  other  boys  and  girls  are 
busy  making  their  gardens  and  drilling  and 
learning  to  do  clever  things  for  their  country, 
while  I  —  I  cannot  even  knit  —  because  my 
back  hurt's  me  so ! 

(She  sits  sadly  for  a  moment,  then  raises  her 
head  in  a  brave  effort  of  cheer.) 

There,  Miss  Complaint,  you  don't  deserve 
all  the  good  things  you  do  have !  Forget  your 
foolishness  and  make  your  mother's  supper! 
(With  weak,  halting  step  she  goes  to  the  range , 
lights  the  fire,  etc.,  and  begins  to  prepare  the 
simple  meal.  She  is  not  aware  that  the  door 
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is  open,  and  that  a  rough,  miserable  looking  man 
enters.) 

DORA. 

(Startled.) 

Oh,  sir!  I  did  not  hear  your  knock!  My 
mother  is  not  at  home.  Do  you  want  — 

DESERTER. 

(Roughly.) 

Want?  I  want  to  be  left  alone!  Give  me 
some  tea. 

DORA. 

(Timidly.) 

The  water  does  not  boil  —  but  if  you  wait  it 
will  soon  be  ready.  Won't  you  sit  down?  I 
will  be  very  quiet. 

(She  stands  watching  the  kettle  and  the  man 
sits  in  a  big  chair  by  the  table.  His  face  is 
worn  and  sadt  and  his  clothes  unkempt  as  if 
from  wandering.  There  is  a  deep  silence.) 

DESERTER. 

(Suddenly.) 

Why  can't  you  speak?  Don't  you  know 
English? 

DORA. 
(Simply.) 
You  said  you  wanted  to  be  alone. 
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DESERTER. 

Well,  this  stillness  is  worse  than  your  chat- 
ter. (Less  roughly.)  Talk  away,  and  I  will 
try  to  be  pleasant. 

DORA. 

(Coming  to  the  table  with  the  steaming  tea- 
pot.) 

Grandfather  used  to  say  that  a  cup  of  tea 
could  cheer  any  one,  no  matter  where  he  was  — 
(laughing)  at  home  or  on  the  battlefield! 

DESERTER. 

(Starting  roughly.) 

Battlefield! —  Stop  your  talking  if  you 
can't  talk  sense ! 

DORA. 
Oh! 

(She  looks  startled  and  a  trifle  hurt.  But 
she  silently  pours  his  tea  and  sees  to  his  wants 
with  quiet  helpfulness.) 

DESERTER. 

(Somewhat  abashed.) 
Why  don't  you  speak? 

DORA. 

(Quietly.) 
I'd  rather  not. 
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DESERTER. 

You  had  rather  not  —  because,  er  —  I  was 
somewhat  short?  Well,  I  won't  be  so  again, 
so  talk  on. 

DORA. 

(Wistfully.) 

I  could  not  interest  you  anyway,  for  I  just 
sit  here  all  the  day  and  pretend. 

DESERTER. 

(With  show  of  interest.) 
Pretend  ?     What's  that  ? 

DORA. 

(Simply.) 

Oh,  it  is  just  a  game  I  have  to  make  the  days 
seem  shorter  —  it's  my  make-believe  game ! 
Some  days  I  pretend  that  I  am  a  beautiful  prin- 
cess, and  that  I  am  dressed  in  purple  velvet  and 
glass  slippers  just  like  Cinderella.  (Confid- 
ingly.) I  am  usually  Cinderella  on  Sunday 
afternoon  because  that's  the  day  when  all  the 
girls  go  walking  in  their  pretty  clothes.  I 
watch  them  from  the  window,  and  then  I  pre- 
tend that  they  are  just  my-ladies-in-waiting  and 
that  this  old  gingham  dress  is  real  pussy-cat  vel- 
vet and  these  mean,  old  shoes  (holding  up  one 
poorly  shod  foot)  are  real  fairy  slippers! 

(In  telling  her  story  she  draws  her  rocker 
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close  to  the  man,  who  watches  her  with  amuse- 
ment.) 

DESERTER. 

(Nodding.) 

Yes  —  I  see,  and  then,  what  are  you  on  other 
days? 

DORA. 

Oh,  I  am  a  fairy,  or  a  king,  and  when  I  am 
hungry,  I  am  the  baker-lady  who  lives  on  the 
corner,  and  sometimes  when  my  back  is  aching, 
and  I  simply  can't  speak,  then  I  pretend  that  I 
am  a  strong  brave  soldier  who  has  come  back 
from  the  war  wounded  by  the  enemy. 

DESERTER. 

(Starting  from  his  seat.) 

Be  quiet! 

( Then  ashamed  of  his  anger  and  sorry  to  see 
the  fear  In  the  child's  face,  he  speaks  more 
gently.) 

I  —  am  sorry!  What  —  were  you  saying? 
A  —  soldier  —  wounded  ? 

DORA. 

(Relieved.) 

Yes,  I  am  badly  wounded  (trifle  sadly)  and 
shall  never  be  cured  —  (with  face  brightening) 
but  I  always  win  the  fight ! 
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DESERTER. 

(Drawing  a  deep  breath.) 
You  —  always  —  win  —  the  fight !  ( To 
himself.)  She,  a  little  cripple,  and  I  a  strong 
man  who  has  forsaken  his  country !  (He  looks 
at  the  mantel  and  sees  for  the  first  time  the  pic- 
ture and  the  Flag.)  Who  is  that  man? 
(Pointing  to  portrait.) 

DORA. 

(Proudly.) 

That  is  Grandfather.  He  was  a  colonel  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  known  everywhere  in 
the  North  and  South  because  he  was  so  brave. 
And  that  Flag  he  gave  me  (softly)  when  — 
he  went  away  — 

DESERTER. 

(Half -dazed.) 
Yes  —  I  —  know. 

DORA. 

(Interrupting  breathlessly.) 
Do  you  know  about  that  Flag?  How 
Grandfather  beat  the  enemy  by  raising  the  Flag 
when  our  big  banner  had  fallen  and  his  men 
were  about  to  surrender,  because  they  thought 
no  help  could  come  to  them?  But  Grandfa- 
ther rallied  them  until  the  help  came  at  last, 
and  they  won!  (Excited.)  How  did  you 
know  it? 
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DESERTER. 
(With  feeling.) 
And  he  won  his  fight,  too? 

DORA. 

(Nodding.) 

Of  course,  Grandfather  was  an  American, 
he  had  to  win!  Aren't  you  glad  that  you  are 
an  American? 

DESERTER. 
I  _  giad  _  I  — 

DORA. 

(Apologetically.) 

Oh,  aren't  you  an  American?  I  thought  you 
were.  I  am  sorry.  (More  brightly.)  But 
you  can  fight  for  America  just  the  same  and 
then  when  you  come  back  become  an  American 
citizen. 

DESERTER. 

(Picking  up  his  hat  with  trembling  hands.) 
And  if  I  do  not  come  back? 

DORA. 

(Simply.) 

Then  you  would  be  a  brave,  brave  gentleman 
who  died  fighting  for  Freedom.  (With  shy- 
ness, taking  his  hand.)  But  in  Heaven  I  think 
every  one  becomes  an  American,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter in  what  country  he  was  born. 
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(The  man  half  stumbles  toward  the  door, 
and  the  little  girl  follows,  earnestly  speaking.} 

But  you  will  come  back !  And  while  you  are 
away  I  will  pretend  that  I  am  your  little  sister 
waiting  for  you.  And  then  some  day  you  really 
will  come  and  tell  me  about  the  brave  things  you 
have  done  and  how  you  saved  the  Flag  too  1 

DESERTER. 

(With  meaning.} 
I  —  have  no  Flag  —  to  save  — 

DORA. 

(Hastily.) 

Wait!  (She  limps  to  the  mantel  and  takes 
down  the  Flag.)  There,  it  is  yours  now! 
You  can  take  it  with  you.  Grandfather  would 
be  glad,  I  know.  (With  happiness.)  You 
have  a  Flag  now,  haven't  you?  And  you  must 
promise  to  bring  it  back  to  me  and  then  I  will 
put  your  picture  there,  too,  beside  Grandfa- 
ther's. 

DESERTER. 

(Straightening,  with  fire  in  his  voice.) 
Yes,  I  have  a  Flag  again!     And  I  promise 
to  bring  it  back  to  you  —  some  day  —  and  then 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  won  the  fight. 

THE    CURTAIN    FALLS   TO   THE    SOFT   MUSIC   OF 
THE   NATIONAL   ANTHEM 


LITTLE  JANE  PATCHWORK 
A  PLAY  OF  CHILDHOOD 


CHARACTERS 

LITTLE  JANE. 
GRANDMOTHER. 
FIRST  ELFMAN. 
SECOND  ELFMAN. 
FAIRY  QUEEN. 
FAIRY  MAIDEN. 

And  many  other  Fays  and  Sprites  who 
live  in  Fairy-Land. 


COSTUMES 

GRANDMOTHER:     Full  skirt  of  flowered  dimity  with 

long  sleeved   waist   of   same  material.     Soft  white 

mob-cap.     Black  lace  shawl. 
LITTLE  JANE  :     Kate  Greenaway  dress  of  light  blue 

cambric.     Hair   in   tight    braids.     White   stockings 

and  black  slippers. 
ELFMEN  :     Green    one-piece    suits    of    soft    flannel. 

Pointed  elfin  shoes.     Peaked  caps. 
FAIRY   QUEEN  :     Loose   robe   of   snowy   white   with 

angel's  sleeves.     Golden  crown  and  sceptre  with  a 

single  star. 
FAIRY   MAIDS:     Flowing   robes   of   rainbow   colours. 

Hair  bound  with  lilies  and  many  forest  flowers. 


PROPERTIES 

Arm-chair.  Stool.  Knitting.  Patchwork  quilt 
and  a  number  of  loose  squares.  Needle  and  thread. 
Throne:  large  chair  draped  with  soft  green  and 
decked  with  flowers.  Window  seat. 


PROGRAM 

LITTLE  JANE  PATCHWORK 

(NAME  OP 

CAST) 
LITTLE  JANE  

was  busily  seaming  her  patchwork  quilt 
one  bright  day,  with  her  old 

GRANDMOTHER  

napping  by  her  side  —  and  this  is  what 
happened  —  two  queer  little 

ELFMEN  

crept  into  the  room  and  stole  the  quilt 
and  carried  it  to  their 

QUEEN  

who  was  dancing  on  the  forest  green  with 
her 

FAIRY  MAIDENS  

But  when  the  little  girl  claims  her  quilt 
the  Fairies  are  filled  with  anger,  and  they 
seek  to  bind  her  with  a  magic  spell.  'Tis 
useless!  for  their  power  is  broken  by  a 
holy  charm,  which  the  child  had  learned 
from  her  dear  old  Grandmother.  So 
little  Jane  and  her  patchwork  are  safe 
once  more  in  the  old  fashioned  cottage. 


THE  STORY  OF 
LITTLE  JANE  PATCHWORK 

(To  be  told  or  read  to  the  cast] 

This  is  about  the  days  when  Mother  was  a 
little  girl  —  when  Grown-ups  wore  bright  flow- 
ered dresses  and  big  ruffled  caps  and  all  the  lit- 
tle girls  stayed  at  home  and  made  wonderful 
quilts  of  rainbow  colours. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  child  called  Jane  lived  in 
a  cosy  cottage  with  her  Grandmother.  And 
one  sunny  morning  as  she  sat  busily  stitching 
on  her  quilt,  something  wonderful  happened ! 
Listen,  creepy,  creepy  through  the  open  door- 
way, came  two  wee  Elfmen  in  wood-green  suits 
and  high  red  hats.  Softly  they  stole  into  the 
quiet  room,  and  while  the  little  girl  was  gazing 
from  the  open  casement,  they  picked  up  her 
quilt,  and  then,  creepy,  creepy,  they  crept  from 
the  room  as  noiselessly  as  they  came.  And 
when  the  child  looked  for  her  work  —  it  was 
gone!  Some  one  had  stolen  it! 

"Where  is  it?  Oh,  where  is  my  patch- 
work?' she  cried,  and  from  the  far  away 
meadows  she  heard  this  strange  little  song  — 
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"  Go  where  the  Birds  go! 
Go  where  the  Winds  blow ! 
Go  where  the  Fairies  wait !  ' 

Out  of  the  cottage,  across  the  meadows  and 
into  the  deep  green  wood  ran  the  little  girl, 
and  all  a-breath,  she  stopped  to  find  herself 
among  the  Fairies!  Yes,  it  was  Fairy-Land! 
There  sat  the  beautiful  Queen  upon  her  Throne 
of  Flowers!  There  were  glittering  Fays  and 
Sprites  everywhere,  and  strange  wee  Elves  were 
kneeling  on  the  grasses  —  and  —  more  wonder- 
ful still  —  they  were  holding  in  their  tiny  hands 
her  patchwork! 

But  when  Jane  with  a  glad  a  cry  snatched  up 
her  lost  quilt  to  carry  it  away,  behold!  the 
Fairies'  peaceful  gathering  was  changed! 

The  Queen  grew  angry  and  very  unhappy, 
and  her  maidens  fell  aweeping,  while  the  indig- 
nant Elves  at  their  Queen's  command,  bound 
the  frightened  little  girl  with  the  strong  vines 
of  the  wild  grapes. 

'  Lead  her  away  to  Fairy-Land,'"  they  cried 
all  together;  "  there  she  shall  serve  us  for  ever, 
making  Fairy  clothing  from  early  morn  'til 
even !  ' 

Now  the  little  girl  knew  that  if  she  were  taken 
to  the  Fairy  World,  there  she  must  stay  a  pris- 
oner for  ever  and  ever. 

But  her  Grandmother  had  once  told  her  of 
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a  Wonder-Charm  that  would  break  all  Fairy 
power,  so  straightway  she  cried  in  a  clear  brave 
voice : 

1  Heart  cheer!     Heart  free! 

No  harm  come  to  me ! 

Spell  of  Fay,  fade  away! 

For  the  church  bell  rings  today !  1 

Behold,  at  her  words  the  sturdy  vines  fell 
from  her  hands  and  she  was  free  —  and  in  the 
Elfin  gathering  there  was  a  great  din!  A  child 
had  brought  fear  to  Fairy-Land!  The  Won- 
der-Charm had  broken  their  spell  and  Jane  was 
free  once  more  with  her  patchwork  clasped  lov- 
ingly in  her  arms. 

Back  to  the  Fairy  World  crept  the  sad  dis- 
appointed Queen  with  her  mournful  band  of 
weeping  Fays  and  wree  scowling  Elfmen  follow- 
ing after. 

And  a  little  girl's  grandchildren  can  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  real  true  story  of  Little  Jane 
Patchwork. 


LITTLE  JANE  PATCHWORK 

ACT  I 

* 

THE  WEE  ELFMEN 

SCENE:  A  sitting-room  in  grandmother's 
time.  Grandmother  is  asleep  in  the  big  arm 
chair  —  her  knitting  in  her  lap.  By  her  side, 
on  a  small  stool,  sits  Little  Jane,  busily  seaming 
her  quilt,  some  separate  bright  coloured  squares 
are  on  the  small  table  near  by. 

JANE. 

(Busily  sewing.) 

Grandmother,  when  I  have  finished  this 
square  may  I  go  out  and  play?  ( There  is  a  si- 
lence and  the  old  grandmother  sleeps  on.) 
Grandmother?  Ah,  she  is  asleep!  And  now 
I  shall  have  to  sit  here  until  she  wakens.  Let 
me  see  how  many  squares  I  still  have.  (She 
counts  the  separate  bits  of  cloth,  talking  to  her- 
self as  she  holds  up  each  piece.)  Five  pieces, 
and  each  one  will  have  to  be  turned  down  be- 
fore I  can  sew  them  together.  Oh,  dear!  I 
think  grandmother  might  have  stayed  awake  a 
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little  longer.  (She  sets  out  the  squares.) 
Here  is  a  pretty  one  that  came  from  Aunt  Ma- 
thilda's party  dress  —  it's  all  blue  and  shiny 
still  —  and  this  bit  is  a  piece  of  baby's  christen- 
ing robe  —  and  this  is  grandmother's  shawl 
and  —  oh!  oh!  here  is  a  square  of  mother's 
wedding  gown!  I  think  I  will  put  one  in  the 
centre  with  baby's  dress  next  to  it,  and  let  me 
see,  what  can  go  on  the  other  side  ? 

(She  gathers  her  unfinished  quilt  and  goes  to 
the  window-seat,  and  spreading  it,  carefully  ex- 
amines her  work.) 

TINY  VOICES. 

(Outside,  singing.) 
Here  we  come,  here  we  come, 
Birds  sing  and  bees  hum, 

Over  the  meadows  of  green. 
Sing,  little  Elf  band 
Tripping  from  Fairy-Land, 

Sing  of  the  world  we  have  seen. 
Go  where  the  birds  go !     Blow  where 

The  winds  blow  — 
Back  to  our  Fairy  Queen. 

JANE. 

(Startled.) 

What  was  that?  I  thought  T  heard  some  one 
singing!  (She  kneels  on  the  seat  and  looks 
from  the  open  casement.)  I  don't  see  any  one, 
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and  yet  —  I  heard  a  voice  —     Such  a  strange 
little  piping  voice !     I  wonder  who  it  was? 

TINY  VOICES. 

(Coming  nearer.) 
Batwing  and  Butterfly 

Call  us  as  we  go  by; 
Elfman  must  never  be  late ! 
Finish  our  errand  —  then  — 
Back  to  our  land  again 

Bearing  our  gift  in  state. 
Fleet  as  the  bird-wing  — 
Sing  as  the  birds  sing, 

Back  where  the  Fairies  wait. 

JANE. 

(Still  looking  from  window.) 
There  is  that  voice  again !  I  heard  every 
word,  and  it  was  all  about  birds  and  butterflies 
and  Fairies.  (Thoughtfully.)  I  have  seen 
birds  and  butterflies,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
Fairy!  Though  I  have  always  wished  to.  I 
wonder  what  the  Fairy  children  do?  I  suppose 
the  little  Fairy  girls  make  their  quilts  of  flower 
petals  and  sew  them  with  cobwebs. 

(While  she  talks  to  herself  f  in  the  open  door- 
way stand  two  wee  Elf  men  in  wood-green  suits. 
They  creep  into  the  quiet  room  and  pointing  to 
little  Jane's  quilt  that  has  fallen  on  the  floor, 
they  tip-toe  across  to  the  window  and  picking 
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up  the  half  finished  quilt  they  carry  it  from  the 
room,  unnoticed  by  the  child  who  still  leans 
from  the  casement.  When  again  in  the  open 
they  break  forth  in  their  shrill  elfin  song.) 

Batwing  and  Butterfly 

Call  us  as  we  go  by. 

Elfman  must  never  be  late, 

Finish  our  errand  —  then 

Back  to  our  land  again 
Bearing  our  gift  in  state. 

Go  where  the  birds  go, 

Blow  where  the  winds  blow  — 

Go  where  the  Fairies  wait. 

JANE. 

(Descending  from  the  seat.) 
I  wonder  if  I  am  asleep  like  grandmother 
and  am  only  dreaming  that  I  heard  the  singing? 
What  was  it  the  voice  said  — u  Go  where  the 
Fairies  wait."      I  wish  I  could  go !     I  wish  — 
(In  astonishment  she  points  to   the  scattered 
patches  that  lie  on  the  floor.)      Oh,  oh,  my  dear 
patches!      (She  picks  them  up}  and  looks  for 
her   quilt   and   discovers    that   it   is    missing.) 
Why,    where    is    my    patchwork?      (Wildly.) 
Some  one  —  has  —  been  —  here  —  and  stolen 
it!     What  will  grandmother  say!     What  shall 
I  do? 

(She  stands  in  mute  distressf  then  speaks  with 
decision.) 
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I  will  find  it  before  she  wakes  —  because  she 
said  that  I  must  be  very  careful  of  my  patch- 
work and  keep  it  for  my  children  when  I  am  an 
old,  old  lady! 

(She  runs  from  the  room,  then  when  outside, 
she  finds  a  lost  square  which  has  been  dropped 
by  the  Elf  men.) 

JANE. 

(Off  stage,  excitedly.) 

Oh,  here  is  a  patch,  lying  on  the  pathway! 
And  here  is  another !  It's  the  piece  of  mother's 
wedding  dress!  Where  is  it?  Ah,  where  is 
my  patchwork? 

(Very  faintly  off  the  stage  comes  the  Fairy 
song.) 

Go  where  the  birds  go, 
Blow  where  the  winds  blow, 
Go  where  the  Fairies  wait! 

CURTAIN 


ACT  II 

SPELL  OF  FAY 

SCENE:  The  Woodland.  An  open  forest 
space,  where  the  Fairies  from  Fairy-Land  are 
assembled.  The  Fairy  Queen  is  seated  on  her 

J      /•*.» 

throne  of  flowers  and  her  maidens  in  rainbow 
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robes  are  gathered  about  her.  Several  Fairy 
couples  in  silver  ft  owing  robes  are  dancing  on 
the  green  as  the  curtain  rises,  the  sweet  lilt- 
ing voices  of  the  Fairy  throng  making  their* 
music. 

Round  about,  round  about,  in  a  fine  ring-a, 
Thus  we  dance,  thus  we  dance,  and  thus  we 

sing-a. 

Trip  and  go,  to  and  fro,  over  this  green-a, 
All  about,  in  and  out,  for  our  brave  Queen-a. 

We  have  danced  round  about  in  a  fine  ring-a, 
We  have  danced  lustily,  and  thus  we  sing-a. 
All  about,  in  and  out,  over  the  green-a, 
To  and  fro,  trip  and  go,  to  our  brave  Queen-a. 
(When  the  dance  is  finished,  one  fairy  maid 
kneels  before  the  throne,  with  uplifted  face.) 

FAIRY  MAIDEN. 

Your  majesty,  behold,  our  elves  have  been 
to  the  World  and  brought  you  a  gift  which  will 
please  your  lovely  eyes.  'Tis  a  fit  robe  for  the 
christening  ball  tonight. 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 
(With  pleasure.) 

'Tis  good  news  you  bring,  little  sprite,  my 
gossamer  dresses  have  lost  their  pretty  sheen. 
I  tire  of  them  and  long  for  some  new  robes  to 
cheer  my  eyes.  Bid  the  elves  come  hither! 
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FAIRY  MAIDEN. 

(Calling  clearly.) 
Hither  come  !  hither  come  ! 

Little  men  in  green. 
Bring  your  gift !     Wondrous  gift 

To  our  gracious  Queen ! 

(Quickly  into  the  circle  come  tripping  the 
two  Elfmen,  bearing  between  them  the  bright 
patchwork  quilt.) 

FIRST  ELFMAN. 

(Capering  and  speaking  in  shrill  high  tones.) 
Out  of  the  World ! 

SECOND  ELFMAN. 
Out  of  the  Sky ! 

BOTH. 

We  fly !     We  fly ! 

FIRST  ELFMAN. 

(Bending  before  the  throne  and  offering  their 
gift.) 

Pink  of  the  Rose  — 

SECOND  ELFMAN. 
Crimson  and  Gold  I 

BOTH. 

Behold!     Behold! 
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FAIRY  QUEEN. 

(Examining  the  quilt.) 

Indeed,  it  is  a  wonderful  gift !  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  fair.  It  is  as  strange  and 
beautiful  as  a  morning-glory.  What  is  it? 

FIRST  ELFMAN. 

(Proudly.) 

Your  majesty,  we  were  tripping  across  the 
World  and  in  a  little  house  we  found  this  cover- 
let. 'Tis  made  from  pieces  of  Mortals'  cloth- 
ing and  they  use  it  at  midnight  to  keep  the  chilly 
breezes  from  their  human  bodies. 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

(Wondering.) 

'Tis  a  marvel !  Tell  me,  Elfman,  who  made 
it? 

SECOND  ELFMAN. 

(Wisely.) 

A  young  maid  with  yellow  braids  and  gentle, 
busy  fingers.  Little  Jane  Patchwork  is  her 
name. 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

'Tis  a  pretty  name!  I  would  that  we  had 
her  with  us  alwavs  to  work  for  us  with  her 
skilful  fingers.  We  would  bid  — 

(As  she  speaks  Jane  comes  running  breath- 
lessly into  the  Fairy  ring.  Her  hair  is  loosened 
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and  her  dress  is  torn  and  soiled  from  her  jour* 
ney.) 

JANE. 

(Anxiously.) 

Have  you  seen  it?  Oh,  tell  me,  have  you 
seen  my  patchwork? 

(Suddenly  she  sees  the  quilt  and  running  to 
it  she  kneels  among  the  Fairies,  smoothing  it 
lovingly.) 

Oh,  my  dear,  dear  patchwork!  (To  the 
gathering.)  Where  did  you  find  it?  How 
glad  Grandmother  will  be  to  have  it  home 
again! 

ELFMAN. 

(Snatching  the  quilt.) 
She  will  never  see  it  again!     It  is  ours! 

JANE. 

(Surprised.) 

Yours?  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  it? 
You  are  Fairies  and  live  in  Fairy-Land.  You 
do  not  even  know  its  use. 

ELFMAN. 

(Indignantly.) 

Well  we  know  its  use !  Listen,  mortal 
maiden  —  it  will  be  many  years  before  you  see 
your  home  again. 
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JANE. 

(Amazed.) 

Just  across  the  meadows  is  Grandmother's 
cottage.  At  nightfall  she  will  come  and  seek 
me. 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

( Commanding}^. ) 

Your  words  are  useless!  My  Elf  speaks 
wisely,  for  mortals  must  do  as  Fairies  bid. 
(To  the  Elves.)  Haste,  my  little  men,  bind 
the  maid  and  lead  her  away  to  Fairy-Land. 

(As  she  speaks,  the  Elves  gather  around  the 
child  and  binding  her  with  the  wild  grape  vine 
they  make  ready  to  take  her  away.) 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

Hearken,  Little  Jane  Patchwork,  we  will  take 
you  to  Fairy-Land  and  there  you  shall  serve  us 
for  ever,  making  Fairy  clothing  from  early 
morn  till  nightfall. 

JANE. 

(With  rising  anger.) 

I  have  no  fear,  oh,  Elfmen,  and  never  will 
I  work  for  you,  should  you  keep  me  a  prisoner 
in  Fairy-Land  for  ever.  Give  me  my  quilt  and 
let  me  go ! 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 
Hear  the  wilful  mortal  child!     What  shall 
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we  do,  my  people,  to  punish  this  maid  who  does 
not  fear  the  Fairies? 

(Jane  stands  bound  while  the  Fays  converse 
in  angry  pantomime  with  the  Queen.) 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

Listen,  mortal  maiden,  to  our  decree.  You 
shall  make  a  quilted  robe  for  every  Fay  in 
Fairy-Land.  Every  Elf  and  Gnome  and  Sprite 
shall  own  a  magic  garment  made  by  your  skilful 
hands.  Elfmen,  make  haste,  gather  the  flower 
petals  for  our  Fairy  wardrobe ! 

(Instantly  the  elves  dart  into  the  woods,  and 
return  with  their  little  hands  piled  with  gath- 
ered rose  leaves  and  lilies.) 

JANE. 

(In  great  anger.) 

I  will  not  work  for  you,  Elfin  folk !  Never ! 
Never!  Give  me  my  coverlet  and  I  will  take 
it  to  Grandmother!  Grandmother,  (slowly) 
dear  Grandmother,  what  was  it  you  told  me? 
"  If  you  meet  a  Fairy  in  the  wood  he  cannot 
charm  you,  if  you  say  — 

1  Heart  cheer,  heart  free, 
No  harm  come  to  me. 
Spell  of  Fay,  fade  away 
For  the  church  bell  rings  today." 
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ELFMAN. 

(Excitedly.) 
Stop  her!  stop  her!     She  knows  the  charm! 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

Quickly,  my  Elf,  still  her  tongue  with  the 
magic  fern  dew,  ere  she  speaks  the  charm. 
Haste,  make  haste,  put  her  beneath  our  magic 
spell ! 

( The  Elves  run  to  the  child  with  the  magic 
fern  leaves  and  try  to  squeeze  the  juice  on  her 
lips.  During  the  struggle  the  Fays  cluster  in 
frightened  groups  around  their  Queen,  watch- 
ing anxiously.) 

FAYS. 

(Fearfully  singing.) 

Charm  of  Elfolk, 

Skill  of  Fay, 

Use  your  power, 

Use  your  wonder, 

Use  your  magic  strength  today. 

JANE. 

(Springing  from  their  hold,  speaking  clearly.) 
Spell  of  Fay,  fade  away, 
For  the  church  bell  rings  today. 
(At  her  words  all  the  Fairies  scatter  in  fear. ) 
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FAIRY  QUEEN. 

( Wailing. ) 

She  has  spoken!  Behold,  our  spell  is 
broken !  Alas,  my  Fairies,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  centuries  that  a  mortal  has  spoken  those  evil 
words.  We  have  no  power  to  keep  her.  We 
must  away! 

FAIRY  MAIDS. 

(Walling.) 

Alas!  Alas!  a  child  has  brought  fear  to 
Fairy-Land ! 

ELFMAN. 

(Grasping  the  quilt.) 
But  ere  we  go  —  let  us  take  this  with  us. 

QUEEN. 

No,  no,  my  Elf,  that  does  not  belong  to  us. 
Leave  it  to  the  hands  that  made  it !  Come,  let 
us  away. 

(One  by  one  the  unhappy  Fairies  leave  the 
woodland  and  Jane  stands  with  her  dear  patch- 
work clasped  in  her  arms  as  the  curtain  falls.) 


ACT  III 

HOME  AGAIN 

SCENE:     The      sitting-room      once      more. 
Grandmother  is  bending  over  Jane,  who  has 
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fallen  asleep  on  the  stool  with  her  little  face 
buried  in  her  Patchwork. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

(Gently.) 
Waken,  waken,  little  maid. 

JANE. 

(Slowly  awakening.) 

Oh  —  Grandmother  —  I  found  it  —  I 
brought  it  to  you  again ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

(Wondering.) 

What  is  it?     What  have  you  found? 

JANE. 

(All  a-breath.) 

My  Patchwork!  The  Fairies  had  it  —  the 
wee  Elfmen  —  and  they  bound  me,  but  I  re- 
membered what  you  said  —  and  I  am  free ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Fairies?  Elves?  You  have  been  dream- 
ing. A  nice  long  nap  you  have  had  by  my  side 
all  this  forenoon! 

JANE. 

(Amazed.) 

Asleep?  Why,  Grandmother,  I  followed 
the  Elfmen  into  the  wood.  They  stole  my  quilt 
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and  I  found  it  with  the  Fairies  —  but  I  broke 
their  spell  because  I  said  your  charm  — 

Heart  cheer,  heart  free, 
No  harm  come  to  me. 
Spell  of  Fay,  fade  away, 
For  the  church  bell  rings  today. 

and  they  had  to  set  me  free  and  give  me  back 
my  patchwork !  It  is  true,  Grandmother,  every 
word.  See,  here  it  is ! 

(She  stands,  holding  out  her  quilt.} 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Such  a  busy  little  brain,  always  in  Fairy-Land 
even  in  your  dreams !  But  get  your  work,  for 
see,  you  have  five  squares  yet  to  finish  before 
twilight. 

(Jane  sits  down  soberly  on  the  small  stool 
and  begins  to  thread  her  needle.) 

'Tis  a  tiresome  task  for  little  fingers,  but 
how  proud  you  will  be  in  years  to  come  when 
your  children  ask  the  name  of  the  little  girl  who 
made  the  quilt  so  neatly  —  then  you  will  say  — 

JANE. 

(Interrupting.) 
Little  Jane  Patchwork,  Grandmother! 

CURTAIN 


LITTLE  HOMEMAKER 

A  PLAY  OF  FOOD  CONSERVATION 


CHARACTERS 

LITTLE  HOMEIMAKER. 

WASTE. 

THRIFT. 

ECONOMY. 


COSTUMES 

WASTE:  One  piece  suit  of  dusty  brown.  Cape  of 
crimson.  Two  eared  cap  with  bells. 

THRIFT:  Grey  skirt  and  waist.  Flaring  white 
peasant  cap.  White  apron. 

ECONOMY:  Grey  blue  dress.  White  apron,  ker- 
chief, and  cap. 

HOMEMAKER:  Scarlet  skirt.  Deep  girdle  of  same 
laced  over  white  bodice.  Apron  bordered  with 
scarlet  and  green,  white  coif. 


PROPERTIES 

Kitchen  table  with  oil  cloth.  Cupboard.  Ice  chest. 
Book.  Jars  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can- 
nister  labelled  "  Flour."  Another  "  Oats."  Basket 
filled  with  groceries,  etc.,  for  the  Homemaker. 
Broom  for  Economy. 


PROGRAM 

THE  LITTLE  HOMEMAKER 

(NAME  OF 
CAST) 

Once  upon  a  time, 

WASTE    

stole  into  the  sunny  kitchen  of 

THE  LITTLE  HOMEMAKER 

while  she  was  off  to  market,  and  alas!  if 

THRIFT    

and  her  child 

ECONOMY    

had  not  visited  that  home  with  their  wis- 
dom and  sage  advice,  that  ruthless  boy 
would  be  there  yet! 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE    LITTLE  HOMEMAKER 

Be  careful !  This  person  may  steal  into  your 
kitchen,  or  my  kitchen,  or  anybody's  kitchen,  if 
we  don't  watch  out!  His  name  is  Waste. 

Well,  one  morning  that  boy  in  his  careless 
loose  clothes  stole  into  somebody's  kitchen. 
He  stood,  like  this,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets and  his  face  cross  and  worried. 

He  didn't  like  the  looks  of  this  kitchen.  Not 
a  bit!  It  was  too  clean  and  tidy.  And  the 
ice-chest  did  not  hold  the  many  good  things  he 
was  used  to  seeing.  As  for  the  pantry!  He 
didn't  like  that  at  all. 

While  he  was  standing  there  another  visitor 
entered  —  a  quite  neat  little  person  with  a 
starchy  cap  and  apron.  Her  name  was  Thrift. 

She  didn't  care  to  see  Waste  in  her  friend's 
kitchen  and  she  told  him  so  very  plainly.  And 
as  she  was  speaking,  who  should  walk  in  but 
the  little  Homemaker  herself! 

She  and  Thrift  were  old  friends,  so  putting 
her  big  market  basket  on  the  table,  she  greeted 
her  with  gladness.  But  when  she  saw  Waste, 
she  made  a  pretty  curtsey  and  asked  him  his 
name. 
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Now  Waste  was  too  busy  eating  all  that  he 
could  find  in  the  basket,  and  besides,  he  didn't 
want  the  Homemaker  to  know  his  name,  so  he 
wouldn't  answer. 

All  the  time  Thrift's  usually  happy  face  was 
growing  stern  and,  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a 
very  severe  and  chilly  voice. 

'  I  will  never  stay  in  your  home  with  such 
worthless  company !  '  And  she  turned  her 
back  on  them  both. 

"  Oh !  oh !  "  cried  the  gentle  little  Home- 
maker.  She  was  so  hurt  that  any  one  should 
be  rude  in  her  home.  So  turning  to  Waste  she 
begged  him  not  to  mind,  as  there  was  room  for 
them  both  in  her  small  kitchen. 

Waste  was  still  greedily  stuffing  himself,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  really  did  not  care 
how  rude  any  one  was  so  long  as  he  could  get 
all  he  wanted  to  eat. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Thrift,  and  she 
marched  toward  the  door. 

I  really  don't  like  to  think  of  what  might 
have  happened  if  Thrift  had  gone  and  left  the 
young  Homemaker  alone  with  Waste ! 

But  just  as  soon  as  the  child  heard  the  terri- 
ble name  of  her  visitor,  she  was  all  a-tremble, 
and  running  to  Thrift,  she  implored  her  not  to 
go. 

1  Stay  with  me,  dear  Thrift!  '  she  begged. 
"  I  could  never  live  without  you !  And  you," 
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she  cried  to  Waste,  '  you  are  no  longer  wel- 
come in  my  house !  There  is  no  room  for  you. 
Go!" 

There  is  really  nothing  more  to  tell,  but  if 
that  boy  should  steal  into  your  kitchen,  you  had 
better  bid  him  —  go ! 
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SCENE  :  The  kitchen  in  an  American  home. 
Everything  is  in  order,  the  table  is  covered  with 
bright  oilcloth,  rows  of  cans  and  jars  stand  in 
a  neat  line  on  the  shelf  above  it.  A  range  is 
at  the  back  of  the  room,  and  in  one  corner  stand 
the  cupboard  and  ice-chest.  As  the  curtain 
rises  Waste  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
He  is  a  careless  looking  boy,  dressed  in  a  dark 
flannel  one-piece  suit. 

WASTE. 

(Curiously.) 

I  am  alone.     I  never  knew  before 
So  many  places  I  could  make  my  home; 
For  I  have  been  into  each  busy  house 
Upon  this  street,  and  found  a  welcome  there. 

(Musingly.) 

Yes,  everybody  was  most  friendly  to  me, 
And  glad  to  learn  the  lessons  that  I  taught. 
Such  easy  tasks  I  teach !     But  who  lives  here  ? 
This  kitchen  seems  so  different  from  the  rest! 
(He  looks  about  with  interest.) 
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'Tis  time  for  dinner!     Let  me  search  and  see, 
The  goods  the  cupboard  offers  up  to  me. 

(He  opens  the  cupboard  and  starts  with  as- 
tonishment.) 

This  place  is  different,  for  I  never  saw 
Such  a  strange  shelf  in  all  my  wanderings. 
I  like  it  not!      It  does  not  cheer  my  eyes, 
Much  less  my  appetite,  I  don't  believe 
That  I  shall  stay  long  here ! 

(Pointing  to  the  neat  rows  of  cans  and  jars.) 
Look  you  at  this ! 

(Holding  up  canister  labelled  "Flour.") 
Corn  meal,  instead  of  flour!     And  oats  —  and 

graham, 
And  beans,  and  jam,  .and  horrid  vegetables ! 

( To  the  audience.) 

My  wonder  is  what  new  strange  creature  lives 
Within  this  house  of  fearful  mystery! 

(He  goes  to  the  ice-box,  and  turns  away  in 
disgust.) 

'Tis  all  the  same !     No  riches  do  I  see ! 
Just  milk  and  drippings !      'Tis  no  place  for  me  ! 
I  wanted  chicken,  roast,  and  fresh  wheat  bread. 
Behold,  I  find  store-cheese  and  rice  instead. 
Such  hospitality  I  am  not  used  to ! 

(He  returns  to  the  table  and  sits  down  dis- 
contentedly while  he  idly  picks  up  the  receipt 
book.  Reads  and  throws  it  down.) 
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There  I  have  discovered  the  mystery! 

It  is  this  book  that  has  made  all  the  trouble. 

(Reads  the  title.) 
"  Cheap   Good  Receipts   and  How   to   Make 

Them/' 

Such  senseless  words !     I'll  throw  it  in  the  fire. 
(He  goes  toward  the  range  but  is  stopped  by 
a  quick  little  Voice.) 

VOICE. 

Ho !  Stranger,  stop !  that's  my  property. 

(Enter  Thrift,  a  bustling,  wide  awake  little 
woman,  in  an  apron  and  house-cap.) 

WASTE. 

(Looking  her  over.) 

I  do  not  know  you  —  and  to  speak  the  truth 
I  do  not  wish  to !     Idle  meddler ! 

THRIFT. 

Nor  I,  you !     For  we  could  never  live 

In   the   same   kitchen,   never !  —  Give   me   my 

book. 

(Waste  returns  the  receipt  book.) 
I  am  much  obliged.     Now,  if  you  are  wise 
You'll    leave    this    dwelling    ere    my    mistress 

comes. 
She  is  at  the  market.     But  she  soon  returns. 
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WASTE. 

(With  scorn.) 

Your  mistress  goes  to  market  ?     Buys  the  food  ? 
I  am  used  to  homes  where  servants  do  such 
things ! 

(With  more  interest.) 

I  only  hope  that  she  will  come  full  soon. 

I  have  not  dined  since  breakfast.     Save  to  eat 

Two  apples,  a  banana,  and  a  cake. 

And  I  am  hungry ! 

CHILD'S  VOICE. 

(Outside,  singing.) 

Midst  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may 

roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ! 
(The  door  opens,  and  the  little  Homemaker, 
a  child  of  about  twelve  years,  enters.  She  is 
bright  and  rosy  from  her  walk.  She  places  a 
big  market  basket  on  the  table,  and  bows  to 
Thrift,  who  stands  soberly  by  the  stove. 
Waste  goes  to  the  table  and  glances  at  the  bas~ 
ket.) 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Brightly.) 

Good  morning,  Thrift.     I  am  glad  to  see  you 

here. 
Who  is  your  friend?     I  do  not  know  his  name. 
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(With  pretty  curtsey  to  Waste.) 
You're  very  welcome! 

THRIFT. 
(Hastily.) 
He  is  no  friend  of  mine ! 

WASTE. 

(Rudely  interrupting.) 
What  have  you  in  your  basket? 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Bustling  around.) 

I  did  not  have  much  silver  in  my  purse 
And  yet  I  found  not  many  blocks  from  here 
A  little  store  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
Where  things  were  fresh  and  cheap !     And  so 

T  bought 

(Holding  up  string  beans,  eggs,  cheese,  etc.) 
All  these!     What  think  you  of  my  purchases? 

WASTE. 

(Impatiently.) 
Yes !  yes !  but  where's  the  tender  beef  ? 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Astonished.) 

We  only  have  such  things  on  holidays. 
'Tis  too  expensive ! 
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WASTE. 

(Slowly,  puzzled.) 
What  a  funny  word ! 
Ex-pen-sive  —  I  wonder  what  that  means? 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Wisely.) 
If  you  kept  house   a   week,   you   soon   would 

know! 
We  women  have  to  learn  economy  and  — 

WASTE. 
(Crossly.) 

What  a  horrid  word !     E-con-o-my ! 
I  am  sure  your  language  is  not  proper! 

THRIFT. 

(Sharply.) 

Indeed,  sir,  Economy's  my  child! 
Abuse  her  not !     Or  you  will  regret  — 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Beseechingly.) 
Hush!     Thrift!     I  beg  you!     See!     He  does 

not  know 

How  best  to  rule  his  tongue.     Wait  till  he  sees 
Our  ever  faithful,  kind  Economy. 
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(Looking  at  the  clock  anxiously.) 
She  is  coming  soon.     Ah,  she  is  here ! 

(In  the  open  doorway  stands  a  grave,  sweet 
faced  little  girl  holding  a  sturdy  broom.) 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 
(Running  to  her.) 

Isn't  she  wonderful?     She's  small  and  yet 
She  knows  and  does  so  many  clever  things ! 

WASTE. 

(Dryly.) 

Ah,  does  she !     Tell  me  then  what  she  can  do. 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 
(Wilh  sweet  pride.) 

She's  the  most  careful  housekeeper  I  ever  knew. 
She   hates   all   carelessness   and   waste  —  and 
she  — 

WASTE. 
(Sharply.) 
Indeed,  child !     I  think  you  are  most  rude ! 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 
(Bewildered.) 

Alas,   I   am  sorry!      (To   Thrift.)     Tell  me 
what  I  have  done? 
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THRIFT. 

(Soberly.) 

My  child,  your  visitor,  you  do  not  know ! 
You  do  not  know  his  errand  nor  his  name. 
He  stole  into  your  home  while  you  were  off 
Doing    your    morning    duties.      (To    Waste.) 
Tell  me  your  name  ! 

WASTE. 

(Sullenly,  pointing  to  Economy.) 
No,    I    am  —  afraid  —  of  —  her!     And   that 

strong  broom 
She  carries  in  her  hand.     She  looks  so  fierce ! 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Surprised.) 

Why,  she  would  not  harm  a  person  or  a  thing! 
She  is  very  gentle,  is  Economy. 
Do  you  not  know  her?     With  her  ready  broom 
She  sweeps  away  all  carelessness  and  waste, 
That  is  her  duty. 

WASTE. 

(Hurriedly.) 
I  must  be  off ! 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(With  politeness.) 
Ah,  must  you  go?     If  you  will  stay 
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And  sup  with  us,  you  are  most  welcome. 

THRIFT. 

(As  Waste  returns.) 

Poor  child !  don't  ask  him  here.     Take  care ! 
Bid  not  all  strangers  welcome  to  your  hearth. 
This  kitchen  is  too  small  if  he  should  stay, 
There  is  no  room  for  us !     We  must  away ! 
(She  draws  Economy  to  her  side.) 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Reprovingly.) 

Oh,  be  not  so  rude !      ( To  Waste, )      Heed  not 

her  words! 
She  meant  them  not.     Here,  sit  you  down  and 

see 
That  in  my  house  is  hospitality ! 

(Waste  goes  to  the  table,  sits,  and  begins  to 
eat  greedily  from  the  basket.  He  throws  large 
pieces  of  bread  and  cheese  on  the  floor  without 
heeding  Thrift.) 

THRIFT. 

(Indignantly.) 

Economy,  make  haste,  we  must  depart. 
And  seek  another  home. 
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LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 
(Pleadingly.} 

Ah,  do  not  go ! 
See,  there  are  seats  for  all!     I  like  you,  sir! 

THRIFT. 
(Solemnly.) 
No.     I  cannot  stay,  if  Waste  stays  too. 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 

(Bewildered.) 

Waste!     What-do-you-mean?     Is      that      his 
name? 

THRIFT. 

(Pointing  to  Waste,  who  Is  sitting,  greedily 
eating. ) 
See,  there  he  sits,  your  guest,  that  you  have 

given 

A  royal  welcome  to  your  careful  store? 
Well,  watch,  poor  child,  while  he  lives  in  your 

house 
Your  fire  will  dimmer  grow,  your  cupboard 

empty. 
Take  my  warning,  bid  him  to  depart. 

(She  turns  to  go  —  and  Economy  follows 
her,  sadly  gazing  at  the  child.) 
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LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 
(Frightened  at  their  departure.) 

Oh,  Thrift,  don't  leave  me  here  alone  with  him! 
I  did  not  know  his  errand  nor  his  name. 

THRIFT. 
(Steadily.) 

No  home  that  welcomes  him  can  welcome  me 
He  is  no  playmate  for  Economy! 

LITTLE  HOMEMAKER. 
(Bravely.) 

If  that  is  so, —  then  be  my  guest  for  ever, 
I'll  bid  the  other  go  —  for  you  have  been 
An  ever  wise  and  faithful  friend  to  me 
You  and  your  clever  child  Economy. 

(To  Waste  with  kindly  decision.) 
This  is  no  place  for  you !     I  bid  you  go ! 

(Waste  throws  the  remainder  of  his  meal 
in  the  waste-pail  and  angrily  leaves.  Thrift 
crosses  to  the  child  and  takes  her  hand  while 
Economy  stands  at  her  side.) 

THRIFT. 

Dear  little  Homemaker,  your  choice  is  well 
If  you  want  comfort  in  your  home  to  dwell. 
Your  purse  is  not  too  full  of  silver  bright, 
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But  we  shall  show  you  how  to  spend  it  right. 
For  in  the  years  that  come,  you'll  learn  to  see 
The  narrow  highroad  called  Necessity, 
Where  all  must  walk  with  wise  Economy ! 


CURTAIN 


EVERY-GIRL'S  FRIENDS 
A  PLAY  OF  HEALTH 


CHARACTERS 

EVERY-GlRL. 

FRESH  AIR. 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

COLD  WATER. 

LONG  WALKS. 

SLEEP. 

MEAT. 

BREAD. 

EGGS. 

MILK. 


COSTUMES 

EvERY-GiRL:     A  light  blue  house  dress,  over-trimmed 

with  ribbons.     Hair  curled  and  tied  with  a  white 

ribbon. 
ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY:     Middy  blouse,  short  skirt,  hair 

in  two  braids. 
FRESH    AIR:     Short    light    green    gauze    dress,    with 

shoulder     sleeves.     Pale      green     stockings.     Hair 

loose  and  wind-tossed.     All  her  movements  are  light 

and  airy. 
EGG:     One  piece  suit  of  white  lining,  full,  in  order 

to  allow  it  to  be  worn  over  her  clothing.     Little 

close  fitting  white  hood. 
MILK:     Long  one  piece  suit  of  white.     Tall  white 

cap.     Carries  a  milk  bottle  and  a  glass,  both  painted 

white  in  the  inside. 

MEAT:     Butcher's  suit,  with  apron,  straw  sleeve  pro- 
tectors, and  big  Butcher's  ax. 
BREAD:     Woman's     house    wrapper.     White    apron. 

Baker's  cap.     Carries  a  loaf  of  bread. 
LONG    WALKS:     Soft     brimmed     hat.     Grey     cape. 

Full    bicycle    trousers,    and    blouse.     High    boots. 

Staff  or  cane. 
SLEEP:     Long    robe    of    lavender.     Silver    cloud-like 

veil  over  her  shoulders.     Head  bound  with  poppies. 
COLD   WATER:     Little    Mother    Hubbard    gown    of 

silver  grey  silk.     Carries  a  small  umbrella  and   a 

large  bottle  of  the  Great  Bear  Spring  Water. 

PROPERTIES 

Fancy  table.     Sewing  basket.     I   armchair.  Small 

chair.     Rug.     Fire    place.     Dish     of     candy.  Book. 

High-backed     seat.     Stool.     Blackboard     and  chalk. 

College    cap    and    gown.     Milk    bottle    and  glass. 

Butcher's  ax.     Loaf  of  bread  and  a  bun.     Staff.  Um- 
brella and  big  bottle  of  water. 
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PROGRAM 
EVERY-GIRL'S  FRIENDS 

(NAME  OF 

CAST) 
One  night, 

EvERY-GlRL,       

sad,  and  cross  and  half  sick,  sat  alone  in 

her  pretty  room.     Suddenly  through  the 

open  window  sprang 
FRESH-AIR    

who  leads  her  far  away  to  the  wonderful 

Hall  of  Health  and  there  the  young  girl 

meets    many    friends,    wrhom    she    never 

knew  before.     They  were  — 
MEAT,     

and 
SLEEP,  

and 
MILK,   

and 
LONG  WALKS,  

and 
BREAD,    

and 
EGGS,     

and 
COLD  WATER    

and    one    other   sweet    friend,    who    was 

called, 
ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY    

And  in  the  Hall  of  Health,  Every-Girl 

gains  such  health  and  happiness  that  will 

live  for  ever  in  her  life! 


THE  STORY  OF 
EVERY-GIRL'S  FRIENDS 

(To  be  told  or  read  to  the  cast} 

In  a  great,  beautiful  house  there  lived  a 
young  girl  who  really  was  very  good,  only  she 
did  not  know  how  to  be  happy. 

She  was  afraid  to  work,  because  she  thought 
that  it  was  not  a  lady-like  thing  to  do,  and  she 
would  not  eat  sensible  food  because  she  was 
afraid  to  grow  fat,  and  she  would  not  go  into 
the  sunlight,  on  account  of  getting  freckles  - 
or  into  the  cool  winds,  because  they  might 
harden  her  pretty  skin. 

She  was  just  that  kind  of  a  girl!  Of  course 
she  was  miserable. 

In  another  house  in  the  same  city,  lived  an- 
other girl,  called  Rose.  She  was  good  and 
sweet  too,  only  she  knew  just  how  to  be  happy ! 
She  lived  in  a  poor  little  home,  in  an  alley  di- 
rectly back  of  the  grand  house  where  the  other 
girl  lived. 

Now  because  Rose  was  sensible,  she  had 
friends.  And  they  are  the  same  friends  that 
we  all  can  have  if  we  want  them !  Listen ! 
here  are  their  names  —  Fresh  Air  and  Sleep, 

and  Meat  and  Long  Walks,   and  Eggs  and 
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Milk  and  —  well,  a  great  many  other  people 
like  that. 

One  day  as  the  sad  young  girl  sat  alone,  who 
should  steal  into  her  room  but  Fresh  Air! 

Yes,  she  sprang  into  the  room  when  the  girl 
had  opened  the  window  for  a  single  second. 
Fresh  Air  could  not  stay  long  in  such  a  hot 
breathless  place,  so  off  she  went  —  but  —  she 
did  not  go  alone  —  she  took  the  girl  with  her ! 

Can  you  guess  where  they  went?  Listen, 
that  brisk  little  Spirit  of  Fresh  Air  led  her  to 
the  wonderful  Hall  of  Health ! 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Hall  looked  —  it 
was  like  a  big  School  room  without  the  desks 
or  seats.  There  were  windows  everywhere 
and  at  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  blackboard. 
Near  by  was  a  fine  looking  chair  —  which  was 
the  Seat  of  Common  Sense,  and  a  wee  wee 
stool,  which  was  the  Stool  of  Ignorance. 

The  girl  had  never  seen  such  a  strange  room 
before,  but  she  liked  it.  Fresh  Air  bade  her 
sit  on  the  Stool,  and  then  into  the  Hall 
marched  a  band  of  jolly  laughing  people.  One 
was  a  little  round  baby, —  she  was  Eggs.  And 
another  was  a  tall  boy  in  white, —  he  was  Milk. 
And  Long  Walks  was  there  with  his  seven 
leagued  boots,  and  Sleep  and  Bread  and  a  great 
many  others. 

But  there  was  one  person  among  them,  that 
interested  the  girl,  more  than  all  the  others. 
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She  was  a  pretty,  fresh,  happy  looking  maiden 
with  kind  bright  eyes.  She  was  not  dressed 
in  ribbons  or  shiny  silks  either,  so  it  was  just 
herself  that  was  so  pleasant  to  look  at ! 

It  was  Rose-of-the-Alley  who  lived  back  of 
the  fine  house! 

The  jolly  crowd  of  everybody's  friends  lead 
Rose  to  the  Seat  of  Common  Sense,  then  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  sad  pale  face  of  the 
other  girl,  who  was  sitting  on  the  small  stool 
gazing  at  her  with  unhappy  eyes. 

Now  there  is  not  very  much  more  to  say. 
You  see,  unhappiness  cannot  live  long  in  the 
Hall  of  Health  —  so  straightway  all  the 
Health  people  began  to  chase  away  the  sad 
tired  look  from  the  giiTs  eyes.  And  they  told 
her  many  wonderful  sensible  things,  that  we  all 
must  do,  in  order  to  become  well  and  happy. 

It  was  like  going  to  School  again,  only  these 
lessons  were  so  much  more  interesting  than 
geography  or  arithmetic! 

The  girl  was  happy,  and  all  the  time  that  she 
was  studying  her  eyes  were  growing  brighter 
and  her  cheeks  pinker.  But  she  was  happier 
than  ever,  when  after  the  lessons  were  over, 
they  led  her  to  the  Seat  of  Common  Sense ! 

There  she  sat  —  side  by  side  with  Rose-of- 
the-Alley,  while  all  the  Health  people  gathered 
around  her  in  welcome,  for  they  are  the  friends 
of  every  girl  all  the  World  over ! 
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ACT  I 

SCENE:  A  sitting-room,  -prettily  furnished. 
Rugs  on  floor,  small  table,  several  chairs,  etc. 
Fire-place  at  right,  window  at  left.  Twilight. 
Every-Girl  is  seen  sitting  in  an  arm  chair  beside 
the  fire  —  she  looks  pale  and  miserable.  A 
dish  of  fudge  is  on  a  stool  by  her  side.  She 
holds  a  book  idly  in  her  hands.) 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(Listlessly*) 

How  long  the  hours  are !  Everything  is  so 
dull  and  stupid.  This  novel  is  dry,  the  fudge 
is  too  sweet.  I  wonder  if  something  good  will 
ever  happen  ?  ( Throws  the  book  on  the  floor. ) 
Bah,  the  author  must  have  been  hungry,  poor 
thing,  and  she  wrote  that  silly  book  to  earn  her 
bread.  (A  soft  knocking  is  heard.)  Why, 
what's  that?  (Listens.)  It's  nothing,  only 
the  wind.  (Sadly.)  I  wish  somebody  would 
come ! 

(Another  knock,  and  a  gay  voice  speaks.) 
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VOICE. 

(Outside.) 
Every-Girl,  Every-Girl,  let  me  in ! 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(Startled.) 

Some  one  is  calling!  I  wonder  who  it  is? 
Her  voice  is  too  happy  for  any  girl  that  I  know. 
My  friends  seem  all  too  miserable  to  be  gay! 
(Knocking  is  heard  again.)  There  it  is  again. 
It's  such  a  pretty  voice.  I  —  guess  —  I'll  — 
let  —  her  —  in !  (She  tiptoes  to  the  door  and 
throws  it  open.  No  one  is  there.)  Why, 
there  is  no  one  there !  The  hall  is  empty,  and 
yet  I  heard  some  one  calling.  (As  she  crosses 
the  room  the  'voice  calls  again.) 

VOICE. 
(Outside.) 
Every-Girl,  Every-Girl,  let  me  in! 

EVERY-GIRL. 

There's  the  voice  again,  and  it's  speaking  to 
me.  I  believe  —  it's  by  —  the  —  window. 

(She  goes  timidly  to  the  window  and  then 
opens  it,  and  starts  back  shivering.  A  light 
airy  little  creature,  dressed  in  pale  green  robes 
and  with  wavy  hair  skips  into  the  room.  All 
the  motions  are  quick  and  elf -like.) 
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EVERY-GlRL. 

(Astonished.) 

Gracious,  how  very  cold  it  is.  Who  are 
you? 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Puffing  out  her  cheeks  and  blowing  gaily 
at  her.) 

There,  can't  you  guess  my  name?  I've  tried 
to  get  into  your  room  many  times,  but  you  never 
would  let  me  in. 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(In  amazement.} 

You  are  mistaken,  you  never  called  on  me 
before  tonight.  This  is  the  very  first  time  I 
heard  your  voice.  (She  closes  the  window.) 
What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  live? 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Sitting  lightly  on  the  edge  of  the  table.) 
My  name  is  Fresh  Air,  and  I  live  all  over 
the  world.  I  love  the  country  best  of  course, 
among  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  but  the  city  is 
pleasant  too,  that  is,  out  on  the  streets.  (Fan- 
ning herself  with  her  hand.)  I  don't  like  it  in 
—  this  —  room  —  very  much  !  ( Panting. ) 
If  I  lived  here,  I  think, —  I  —  should  die.  I 
begin  —  to  choke  —  already  —  Why  don't 
you  open  your  window?  (She  runs  over  and 
opens  the  window.) 
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EVERY-GIRL. 

Oh,  don't  do  that!  I  am  never  allowed  to 
sit  in  a  room  with  the  window  open.  I'd  catch 
cold. 

FRESH  AIR. 

(About  to  climb  out.) 

Very  well.  You  can't  live  in  a  room  with 
the  window  open,  and  I  can't  live  with  the  win- 
dow closed.  I  think  I'll  say  good-night. 

EVERY-GIRL. 

(Eagerly.) 

Oh,  please  don't  go.  I  like  you.  Open  the 
window  if  you  must  and  I'll  wear  this. 

(She  wraps  a  heavy  cloak  about  her  shoul- 
ders and  kneels  close  to  the  fire.  A  short 
pause.  Fresh  Air  sits  on  the  window  sill,  look- 
ing at  her  in  suppressed  mirth.) 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Laughing.) 
He-he-he-e  — 

EVERY-GIRL. 

(Crossly.) 

Why  do  you  laugh?  It  is  rude  to  mock 
people. 

FRESH  AIR. 
I  didn't  mean  to  mock  you,  my  dear,  but  it  is 
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such  fun  to  see  you  huddled  up  in  that  fur  coat, 
so  close  to  that  terrible  fire  looking  as  though 
you  enjoyed  it.  And  as  I  watched  you  I 
thought  how  my  brother  would  laugh  too ! 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(With  interest.) 
Have  you  a  brother?     What  is  his  name? 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Proudly.) 

Long  Walks.  That's  his  name!  He  has 
gone  for  a  tramp  in  the  park  this  afternoon, 
and  he  told  me  to  stop  off  and  see  you. 

EvERY-GlRL. 

Long  Walks !  What  a  funny  name !  I  never 
saw  him,  how  does  he  know  anything  about  me? 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Boastfully.) 

Oh,  he  knows  everything.  I  suppose  he 
learns  a  great  many  things  when  he  is  travel- 
ling. He  told  me  that  Rose,  your  scrub- 
woman's daughter,  spoke  about  you.  She 
lives  back  of  your  house,  in  the  little  alley,  and 
she  meets  my  brother  when  she  walks  over  here 
in  the  afternoon  to  fetch  her  mother  home. 
She's  a  fine  girl,  everybody  loves  her.  She  said 
that  she  was  sorry  for  you  —  you  always  look 
so  pale,  and  thin,  and  unhappy. 
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EvERY-GlRL. 

(Rising,  with  petulant  anger.) 
Rose   O'Brady   sorry   for  me!     Why,    I've 
never  even  seen  her,  and  I  never  want  to !     I 
don't  want  to  hear  anything  more  about  that 
girl!     She  works!     She  isn't  a  lady! 

(She  turns  away  in  indignation.  Fresh  Air 
watches  her  in  amusement,  then  is  overcome 
with  laughter.) 

FRESH  AIR. 

He-he-he-e  — 

(Every-Girl  pays  no  attention.  Fresh  Air 
steals  over  and  blows  lightly  in  her  face.) 

There,  that  ought  to  cool  your  temper!  It 
will  make  you  healthy  too,  and  that  will  make 
your  heart  sweeter. 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(Relenting.) 

I'll  —  be  —  friends  —  again  —  if  you  pro- 
mise not  to  speak  of  —  that  —  stupid  girl ! 

FRESH  AIR. 

All  right,  I'll  promise.  (She  sits  in  the  big 
chair.)  But  what  shall  we  talk  about? 
(Pauses  in  deep  thought.)  Oh,  I  know  some- 
thing that  every  girl  likes  to  talk  about  — 
Complexions  — 
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EVERY-GlRL. 

(In  delight.) 

Oh,  that's  nice,  how  do  you  like  mine?  I 
take  the  greatest  care  of  it. 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Dryly.) 
What  do  you  do? 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(Seriously.) 

I  never  go  out  in  the  sun,  or  wind.  I  never 
wash  in  cold  water,  and  I  seldom  eat  meat,  or 
any  such  vulgar  thing,  for  fear  it  will  grow 
tough  like  a  boy's !  (Standing  to  be  admired.) 
How  do  you  like  it? 

FRESH  AIR. 

(In  disgust.) 
I  don't ! 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(Turning  away  in  disgust.) 
Now,  you  are  hateful  again  —    ( Tearfully.) 
I  am  sorry  —  you  —  stayed. 

FRESH  AIR. 

Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  (Coaxingly.) 
Come  now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  how  you 
can  make  it  beautiful ! 
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EvERY-GlRL. 

(Still  sobbing.) 
H— o— w? 

FRESH  AIR. 

Listen,  I  have  a  big  family,  and  they  spend 
all  their  time  making  people  beautiful,  outside 
and  inside!  (Every-Girl  stops  crying,  and 
looks  up  in  interest.)  You  have  often  called 
them  vulgar,  but  I  guess  they  won't  mind,  they 
are  used  to  hearing  such  silly  remarks  from 
some  girls  who  don't  know  any  better.  Come 
with  me,  we'll  go  and  see  them. 

(She  leads  her  to  the  open  window.) 

EvERY-GlRL. 

( Timidly.) 

Go  out  in  the  wind?  I  am  afraid  it  will  hurt 
my  — 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Interrupting  her.) 

Complexion  —  you  were  going  to  say!  (In 
glee.)  He-he-he!  Why,  my  dear,  you 
haven't  any  worth  mentioning.  It's  all  burned 
up  by  the  gas  fire,  and  it's  turned  yellow  from 
eating  so  much  candy  and  — 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(With  shame.) 

Oh,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more,  I'll 
come! 
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FRESH  AIR. 

(Pleased.) 

Now,  you  are  getting  common  sense,  just  like 
Rose-of-the-Alley.  Give  me  your  hands,  I'll 
help  you.  We'll  fly  out  of  the  window. 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(In  delight.) 

Fly  out  of  the  window?  Oh,  that's  just  like 
Wendy ! 

(Fresh  Air  swings  herself  lightly  out  the 
window  and  takes  Every-Girl's  hands.  She 
pauses,  standing  on  the  sill  as  the  curtain  falls.) 

CURTAIN 

ACT  II 

SCENE  :  The  Hall  of  Health.  A  tall  seat, 
draped  In  white  and  gold,  stands  In  the  centre 
of  the  stage  at  the  back.  At  the  left  is  a  large 
blackboard,  and  near  it  is  a  small  stool.  Door 
at  right.) 

FRESH  AIR. 

(On  the  outside.) 

Hurry,  Every-Girl,  hurry,  or  we  shan't  get 
there  before  the  others  come ! 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(On  the  outside.) 
Oh,  I  never  took  such  a  long  walk  in  all  my 
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life.     I  didn't  know  that  fresh  air  could  make 
you  feel  so  fine. 

(The  door  opens  and  in  dances  Fresh  Air, 
leading  Every-Girl  by  the  hand.) 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(Radiantly.) 

What  a  funny  big  room!  (Pointing  to  the 
seat.)  And  what  a  queer  chair!  May  I  sit 

•         •      «K 

in  it? 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Shaking  her  head.) 

No,  no,  that  seat  is  called  Common  Sense, 
you  couldn't  sit  in  it.  Anyway,  it's  engaged  for 
some  one  who's  coming  later.  Here,  take  this 
stool,  it  will  just  suit  you. 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(Sitting  on  the  stool.) 
Has  this  got  a  funny  name  too  ? 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Nodding.) 

Yes,  but  if  I  tell  you,  you  will  become  angry. 
You  seem  to  be  very  sensitive  about  things. 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(Coaxing.) 
Oh,  tell  me.     I  won't  get  cross. 
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FRESH  AIR. 

(Very  slowly.) 
Ignorance  —     He-he-he  — 

EvERY-GlRL. 

(Hanging  her  head.) 

I  don't  see  anything  amusing  about  that 
name —  (a  girl's  clear  'voice  calls  from  with- 
out). 

VOICE. 

(Outside.) 

Is  any  one  within?  Open  the  door,  good 
host. 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Running  to  the  door.) 

Oh,  there  are  my  relatives!  (Opens  door.) 
Greetings,  cousins,  greetings! 

(Enter  Cold  Water,  Eggs,  Milk,  Meat, 
Bread,  and  Long  Walks,  and  in  their  midst  is 
Rose-of-the-Alley.  She  is  a  sweet  faced, 
healthy  girl,  dressed  in  a  middy  blouse  and 
ankle  length  skirt.  She  looks  happy  and  rosy 
from  exercise.  The  Health  People  lead  her 
gaily  to  the  seat  of  Common  Sense  and  they 
cluster  around  her.  Eggs  is  the  baby  and  she 
sits  on  her  knee.) 

BABY  EGG. 

(Lisping.) 
Tell  us  a  story  —  Rosie. 
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THE  OTHERS  IN  UNISON. 
Tell  us  a  story  — 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

(Brightly.) 

A  story?  All  right,  it  will  be  about  a  poor, 
thin  girl  who  lives  in  front  of  the  Alley  in  a 
beautiful  big  house.  (Looking  around.) 
Wait  a  minute !  Some  one  is  absent.  Who  is 
it?  (She  stands  holding  Baby  Egg  on  her 
arm.)  Please  answer,  every  one  —  Bread! 

BREAD. 

(Bobbing  up.) 
Here. 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 
Milk! 

MILK. 

(Bobbing  up.) 
Here. 

BABY  EGG. 

(Interrupting  her.) 
I's  here,  Rosie  —  I's  here  ! 

COLD  WATER. 

(Jumping  up.) 

I  know,  it's  Sleep.  She  is  always  late.  Ah, 
here  she  comes. 

(Enter  Sleep,  yawning  and  rubbing  her  eyes. 
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She  is  dressed  in  pale  lavender  with  a  grey 
floating  veil.  On  her  hair  are  bound  poppies. 
She  drowsily  creeps  into  the  circle,  and  lays  her 
head  in  Rosie's  lap.) 

SLEEP. 

(Very  drowsily.) 

Tell  —  us  —  a  —  story  —  Rosie  — 
(Meanwhile  Every-Girl  has  left  the  Stool  of 
Ignorance  and  come  close  to  the  group.     Rose- 
of-the-Alley  sees  her  and  holds  out  her  hands 
in  greeting. ) 

FRESH  AIR. 

Cousins,  here  is  another  one  of  those  foolish 
girls  who  need  you. 

HEALTH  PEOPLE. 
She  is  welcome. 

EVERY-GIRL. 

Fresh  Air  said  that  you  would  tell  me  how 
to  become  beautiful.  My  name  is  Every-Girl. 
(To  Rose-of-the-Alley.)  Who  are  you? 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

(Kindly.} 

I  am  Rose  O'Brady.  I  live  in  the  Alley 
back  of  your  house. 
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EVERY-GlRL. 

(Wistfully.) 

Rose!  Are  you  Rose  O'Brady?  I  don't 
wonder  that  Fresh  Air  likes  you  —  you  look  so 
pretty  and  kind.  (Sadly.)  I  wish  I  could  be 
like  you  —  everybody  loves  you  ! 

FRESH  AIR. 

(Jumping  up  and  running  to  her.) 
He-he-he  —     I   am   glad   to   hear  you   say 
that.      (She  blows  in  her  face.)      I  will  begin 
by    making    you    happy.      (To    the    others.) 
Come,  cousins,  give  her  your  gifts. 

( The  Health  People  run  toward  her  in 
friendship.  Bread  offers  her  a  bun  from  his 
pocket.  Rose-of-the-Alley  calls  command- 
in  g ly.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

No!  Not  so  fast!  She  must  earn  her  gifts 
so  that  they  may  be  hers  for  ever.  She  must 
learn  her  lessons  and  when  she  leaves  tonight 
her  heart  will  be  filled  with  knowledge  and 
strength  which  will  never  leave  her. 

HEALTH  PEOPLE. 

(Nodding  Wisely.) 
Yes,  yes,  she  must  learn  her  lessons! 
(Bread  quickly  leads  her  to  the  blackboard, 
Baby  Egg  gives  her  a  piece  of  chalk.     Meat 
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runs  off  the  stage  and  returns  with  a  cap  and 
gown  in  which  she  robes  Rose-of-the-Alley  who 
remains  seated  in  the  Seat  of  Common  Sense. 
Sleep  during  this  scene  is  drowsing  by  the  side 
of  the  Seat.  Then  when  all  is  ready  the 
Health  People  sit  before  the  blackboard,  anx- 
iously listening.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

(To  Every-Girl  with  great  seriousness.) 
Write,  "  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life." 
(Bread    jumps     up     quickly     and     salutes. 
Every-Girl  writes  the  sentence  on  the  board.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

Write  —  Breathe  fresh  air  always. 
(Fresh  Air  curtseys  and  Every-Girl  writes 
the  sentence  on  the  board.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

Write  —  Drink  cold  water,  bathe  in  cold 
water. 

(Cold  Water  salutes,  Every-Girl  writes  the 
sentence  on  the  board.  Baby  Egg  runs  anx- 
iously to  Rose-of-the-Alley.) 

BABY  EGG. 

Tell  her  to  write  'bout  me,  Rosie  —  tell  her 
to  write  'bout  me. 
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ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

(Drawing  Baby  Egg  to  her  side.} 
Eat  an  egg  for  breakfast,  every  day. 
(Baby    Egg    claps    her    hands,    Every-Girl 
writes  the  sentence  on  the  board.} 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

Take  long  walks  every  day  of  your  life. 
Walk  in  rain,  walk  in  sunshine,  walk  in  the 
wind. 

(Long  Walks  salutes  —  Every-Girl  writes 
the  sentence  on  the  board.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

Write  —  Eat  meat  once  a  day. 
(Meat  curtseys  and  Every-Girl  writes   the 
sentence  on  the  board.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

Write  —  Drink  milk  at  every  meal. 

(Milk  takes  a  glass  from  his  pocket  and 
holds  it  up  bowing.  (A  glass  painted  white 
inside.)  Every-Girl  writes  the  sentence  on  the 
board.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

Write  —  Take  plenty  of  sleep  —  go  to  bed 
at  ten  o'clock. 

(Sleep  arouses  herself  for  a  moment,  yawns, 
and  drops  to  sleep  again,  Every-Girl  writes 
the  sentence  on  the  board.) 
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ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

(In  grave  tones.) 

Come  to  me,  Every-Girl,  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  written. 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(Crossing  and  kneeling  before  the  Seat.) 

Bread  is  the  Staff  of  Life. 

Breathe  fresh  air  always. 

Drink  and  bathe  in  cold  water. 

Eat  an  egg  every  day. 

Take  long  walks  in  rain,  sun,  and  wind. 

Eat  meat  daily,  and  drink  milk  at  every  meal. 

Sleep  well. 

(During  this  scene  the  Health  People  are 
listening  anxiously  and  as  each  one's  name  Is 
mentioned,  he  nods  happily.) 

ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

(Laying  her  two  hands  on  the  bowed  head.) 
You  have  learned  well.  Yet  there  is  one 
more  question  which  you  are  to  answer.  Tell 
me,  Every-Girl,  do  you  find  happiness  in  sitting 
idly  by  the  fire,  eating  your  sweetmeats,  and 
reading  worthless  books? 

EVERY-GlRL. 

(Brokenly.) 
My  heart  was  heavy  always. 
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ROSE-OF-THE-ALLEY. 

Yes,  I  know,  your  heart  was  heavy  because 
your  hands  were  idle.  But  I  who  work  with 
broom  and  pail  find  the  days  too  short  for  all 
the  happy  things  that  come  into  my  life.  (Ris- 
ing.) Come  with  me,  Every-Girl,  with  all 
these  friends  to  help  you,  you  will  find  that 
work,  no  matter  how  hard  or  humble,  will  make 
your  life  a  happy  road  to  travel! 

(She  unfastens  the  college  gown  and  throws 
It  over  Every-Girl,  and  draws  her  beside  her  to 
the  Seat  of  Common  Sense.  The  Health  Peo- 
ple run  gaily  to  them  and  circle  around  the 
Seat  —  facing  the  audience  —  as  they  all  begin 
to  sing  to  the  air  of  'John  Brown's  Body") 

Hand  in  hand  together  we  will  seek  the  path  of 

health 

'Tis  brighter  than  all  diamonds,  and  more  pre- 
cious than  all  wealth. 
With  ready  hand  and  eager  brain  to  help  us  on 

our  way, 

Good  health  will  ever  be  our  guide  to  do  our 
work  each  day. 

Welcome,  welcome  to  our  circle, 
Welcome,  welcome  to  our  circle, 
Welcome,  welcome  to  our  circle, 
Good  health  is  meant  for  all. 


THE  WONDER-HILL 
A  PLAY  OF  INDUSTRY 


CHARACTERS 

ELIZABETH. 

MEDA. 

FIRST  WONDER-MAN. 

SECOND  WONDER-MAN, 


COSTUMES 

ELIZABETH  :  A  full  skirt  of  plum  colour,  with  brown 
bodice  laced  over  white  chemisette.  White  apron 
with  border  of  brown  and  green,  and  white  peas- 
ant cap.  Brown  peasant  shoes  and  light  stockings. 

MEDA  :  Scarlet  skirt.  Black  bodice  and  white 
chemisette.  Scarlet  hood  and  black,  soft  shoes. 

WONDER-MEN:  Goblin  suits  of  leaf  green.  Scarlet 
peaked  caps. 


PROPERTIES 

Fire-place.  Two  stools.  Big  upright  seat. 
Straight  back  chair.  Scissors,  needle  and  thread. 
Any  number  of  unfinished  coats  cut  from  unbleached 
muslin.  Gold  pieces  cut  from  cardboard  and  cov 
ered  with  gilt  paper. 


PROGRAM 
THE  WONDER-HILL 

(NAME  OF 
CAST) 

This  is  the  story  of 

MAID  ELIZABETH   

who  sat  in  her  English  cottage  a-stitching 
coats,  and  of 

MEDA,    

her  little  friend,  who  begged  her  to  go 
a-merry  making  to  the  Wonder-Hill,  and 
how  at  twilight  two  wee 

WONDER-MEN     

stole  down  the  Fairy  Hill,  and  crept  into 
the  cottage  kitchen,  weeping  because  they 
had  no  coats!  And  the  story  tells  how 
their  tears  were  dried  —  of  the  gentle 
maid's  industry  —  and  of  shining  golden 
dollars  lying  on  the  cottage  floor! 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE  WONDER-HILL 

(To  be  told  or  read  to  the  cast) 

In  the  days  when  Fairies  were  real,  there 
stood  a  great  Hill  covered  with  trees  and  grass, 
and  wonderful  flowers,  which  the  people  called 
the  Wonder-Hill  because  of  its  beauty,  and 
still  more,  because  of  the  strange  little  people 
who  lived  deep  down  in  its  earth. 

One  day  at  twilight,  Elizabeth,  the  young 
peasant  maid,  sat  in  her  humble  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wonder-Hill,  stitching  busily  on  a 
homespun  coat  which  she  was  making  for  the 
Inn-wife. 

Every  day  the  long  year  through  she  worked, 
making  coats  little  and  big,  for  the  people  of 
the  country  side,  who  in  turn  gave  her  the  few 
pence  with  which  she  bought  the  simple  food 
and  healing  herbs  for  her  old  grandame. 

But  this  day  the  long  seams  never  ended,  and 
the  work  grew  more  tiring  than  ever  before, 
and  when  at  last  it  was  finished,  she  went  out 
wearily  into  the  twilight  to  carry  it  to  the  Inn- 
wife. 
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And  now  comes  the  strange  part  of  my 
story  —  while  she  was  away  the  cottage  door 
opened  and  into  the  room  crept  two  little  Won- 
der-men. And  queer  little  Wonder-men  they 
were  I  Their  beards  were  long  and  white  as 
snow,  their  eyes  twinkled  like  stars,  and  they 
had  tall  red  caps  on  the  tops  of  their  big  heads. 
They  were  dressed  in  tight  fitting  green  suits 
without  capes  or  coats. 

All  about  the  room  they  crept,  peering  and 
nodding,  and  whispering  as  they  went,  and  sud- 
denly they  spied  the  pile  of  coats ! 

In  a  flash  each  wee  man  had  donned  one,  but 
alas!  the  coats  were  very,  very  big  and  the  elves 
were  very,  very  little !  Sadly,  while  the  great 
tears  trickled  from  their  eyes  and  down  their 
cheeks,  and  over  their  snowy  beards,  the  two 
miserable  little  men  stole  to  the  hearth  in  their 
green  suits,  and  wept  for  the  coats  that  would 
not  fit! 

There  Elizabeth  found  them,  each  on  a  stool 
with  his  big  head  bent  and  the  tears  falling 
drip,  drip,  into  the  ashes. 

Who  are  you  ? '    cried  the  astonished  girl. 

Wonder-men !  '    answered  they,  still  weep- 
ing. 

Where  do  you  live?"  cried  the  girl. 

In  the  Wonder-Hill,"  answered  they,  still 
weeping. 

What  do  you  want?  '   cried  the  girl. 
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'  COATS !  '  answered  they,  and  they  wept 
harder  than  ever. 

The  young  girl  was  sorry  when  she  saw  their 
silver  tears  shining  among  the  ashes,  so  she 
drew  out  her  shears  and  her  strong  thread,  and 
straightway  began  to  cut  two  small  coats  from 
one  of  the  big  ones.  Then  she  drew  her  seat 
close  to  the  hearth  and  nodding  cheerily, 
stitched  away  to  make  the  Fairy  wardrobe. 

Stitch!  Stitch!  Stitch!  she  sewed,  while 
the  two  wee  Wonder-men  sat  by  her  side  and 
purred,  and  nodded,  and  chuckled  as  they 
watched  her. 

At  last  they  were  finished.  And  the  girl 
drew  the  coats  over  each  little  shoulder  and 
fastened  them  snug  and  tight.  Up  and  down, 
around  and  around,  they  pranced  in  their  joy, 
pressing  out  every  wrinkle  with  their  tiny  hands, 
and  shaking  their  snowy  beards  to  show  their 
pleasure. 

When  their  dance  was  over  they  stood  very 
solemnly  before  the  girl. 

"  Maiden,"  cried  they,  "  the  Fairies  are 
grateful!"  And  — 

"  Maiden,"  cried  they,  "  for  your  kindness 
and  industry  take  the  Fairies'  thanks !  '  Then 
each  of  the  Elves  shook  his  tall  crimson  cap 
in  the  air,  and  behold !  like  shining  stars,  fell 
pieces  of  gold! 

Everywhere !     On  the  hearth  —  on  the  seat 
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—  and  into  the  startled  girl's  apron  fell  those 
wonderful  golden  dollars. 

Like  a  flash  the  two  Wonder-men  vanished 

—  home  to  the  Wonder-Hill  they  sped  —  red 
cap,  green  suit,  and  wee  new  coat  1 


THE  WONDER-HILL 

SCENE  :  A  peasant's  home  in  Old  England. 
By  the  open  casement  Elizabeth  sits  stitching 
industriously  on  a  coat.  The  room  is  tidy  but 
meanly  furnished.  Several  finished  coats  arc 
carefully  folded  on  the  big  seat  near  the  hearth. 
On  the  small  deal  table  is  a  pile  of  work  to  be 
completed.  It  is  late  afternoon  and  the  shad- 
ows of  the  coming  night  are  already  falling  in 
the  quiet  room. 

ELIZABETH. 

(Anxiously  holding  up  her  work.) 
How  slow  my  hands  are  today!  I  have 
worked  since  dawn  and  yet  there  are  many 
seams  to  be  finished  ere  dark  comes.  (  Thread- 
ing her  needle.)  And  finished  it  must  be  for 
tomorrow  is  church  day  and  'tis  promised  to 
the  Inn-wife  ere  that! 

VOICE  OF  A  CHILD. 

(Excitedly,  on  the  outside.) 
Oh,  Lisbeth,  come,  make  haste !     We  wait 
for  you!     We    are   off   to   the   Wonder-Hill. 

And  Elsa  has  a  basket  filled  with  cakes  and 

in 
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other  goodies  !     Such  a  fine  sup  we  will  have  be- 
neath the  trees ! 

ELIZABETH. 
(With  welcome.) 
Enter,  Meda ! 

(The  door  is  pushed  open,  and  a  small  Mid 
rushes  across  the  room,  and  dings  excitedly  to 
the  older  girl,  who  silently  withdraws  from  the 
impetuous  embrace.) 

ELIZABETH. 

(Gently.) 

Faith  !  what  a  whirl-wind  child !  Be  still  an 
instant  and  tell  me  what  you  mean ! 

MEDA. 

(Breathlessly.) 

Oh,  it  will  be  so  grand  and  fine !  The  young 
folk  from  all  the  hamlet  are  holding  a  picnic 
on  the  Hill,  near  the  forest  —  the  Wonder- 
Hill  !  and  they  sent  me  to  fetch  you.  Come ! 

ELIZABETH. 

(With  wistful  earnestness.) 
See  you  this  coat?  It  needs  must  be  finished 
before  darkness  comes!  I  may  not  go  with 
you,  Meda,  though  I  wish  it  greatly.  Tell  the 
others  that  my  Grandame  is  a-bed  with  her  ail- 
ment and  I  must  speed  my  work  to  earn  more 
pence,  for  she  must  lack  nothing, 
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MEDA. 

(In  a  child-like  temper.} 
You  must  come!  Hear  you?  You  must! 
There  will  be  no  pleasure  without  you.  Lisbeth. 
The  maids  are  waiting  for  you  to  lead  the  ves- 
per-songs and  the  lads  are  asking  for  you! 
Come! 

ELIZABETH. 

(Rebukingly .) 

Hush,  Child!  Mind  your  tongue!  (More 
gently.)  Speak  more  calmly,  little  one. 
There,  I  am  angry  no  longer.  Give  them  my 
message,  Meda;  and  now  you  must  away  or 
you  will  be  late. 

(She  leads  the  child  to  the  door  and  stoops 
for  the  repentant  kiss.) 

i  MEDA. 

(Tearfully.) 

I  love  you,  Lisbeth.  I  will  bear  your  mes- 
sage truly.  And  —  and  —  I  will  bring  a  sweet- 
cake  to  your  grandame ! 

(She  runs  away  and  Elizabeth  returns  to  her 
seat  and  begins  to  stitch  once  more,  ever  and 
anon  looking  anxiously  at  the  pile  of  unfinished 
work.) 

ELIZABETH. 

(Wistfully.) 
How  very  fair  it  must  be  on  the  Wonder- 
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Hill!  (Dreamily.)  The  moon  will  be  a 
crescent  tonight  and  the  stars  will  glow  like  a 
thousand  candles,  and  the  trees  will  rustle, 
rustle  like  the  fairies'  whispering.  The  Wise 
Woman  says  that  the  Elf  people  are  abroad  at 
night  on  the  Hill!  I  wonder  if  it  be  they  that 
hide  among  the  leaves  and  whisper  together? 
I  wonder! 

(Holding  out  her  work  with  relief.) 

Only  one  more  seam  and  'tis  finished! 
(Playfully.)  Make  haste,  you  needle!  help 
my  tired  finger  do  the  work! 

(She  bends  eagerly  over,  and  sings  softly  as 
she  sews.) 

Over  the  Green  to  Wonder-Hill 

Under  a  Silver  Moon, 
The  Fairies  trip  in  a  Fairy  Ring, 

Singing  a  Fairy  Tune, 
Singing  —  a  —  Fairy  —  Tune ! 

(Jumping  up  in  great  relief.) 
There!   'tis   finished  at  last!     And  I   shall 
carry  it  to  the  Inn  straightway.     When  I  return 
it  will  be   candle-time,   and  I   can   sew   those 
others. 

(She  takes  her  cloak  from  the  peg,  and  goes 
out  into  the  night.  Soon  the  door  opens  and 
two  wee  men  come  tip-toeing  in.  They  are 
dressed  in  wood  green  body-clothes,  but  without 
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coats.  They  peer  about  with  interest  and  then 
one  discovers  the  pile  of  finished  coats  on  the 
seat.  He  excitedly  beckons  to  his  companion 
and  they  immediately  begin  to  don  the  big  coats. 
But  alas!  they  are  all  too  big  for  the  tiny  men, 
who  look  at  one  another  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  removing  the  garments  they  deject- 
edly sit  by  the  hearth,  one  on  either  side.  All 
this  is  done  in  clever  pantomime.  Soon  the 
sound  of  soft  singing  is  heard,  and  the  door 
opens  and  Elizabeth  enters.) 

SONG. 

Yellow  Moon,  crescent  Moon, 

High  in  the  air. 
Tell  me  your  secret,  Sweet, 

Why  are  you  there? 
Silver  Star,  tiny  Star, 
Far  o'er  my  head, 
Where  do  you  glitter,  Sweet, 

When  night  is  fled? 

(She  starts  in  wonder  when  she  discovers  her 
small  visitors.  Then  as  they  neither  move  nor 
speak,  she  questions  timidly.) 

ELIZABETH. 

(With  a  pretty  curtesy.) 
I  do  not  know  you.     But  all  are  welcome  to 
my  hearth.     Tell  me,  little  men,  what  shall  I 
call  you? 
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BOTH. 

(In  funny,  cracked  voices.) 
Wonder-men ! 

ELIZABETH. 

(Amazed.) 

Wonder-men!  'Tis  a  strange  name. 
Where  is  your  home  ? 

BOTH. 

(In  louder  tones.) 
The  Wonder-Hill ! 

ELIZABETH. 

(In  greater  astonishment.) 
The  Wonder-Hill!     Where  all  is  so  fair  and 
beautiful !     Why  do  you  leave  such  a  fine  dwell- 
ing to  seek  my  humble  home?     What  is  your 
wish? 

BOTH. 

(Louder  still.) 
Coats! 

ELIZABETH. 

Coats?  If  that  be  all  you  desire  you  may 
indeed  be  satisfied,  for  coats  alone  are  the  only 
gift  that  I  could  make  you. 

(She  crosses  to  the  pile  of  unfinished  work, 
and  holds  up  a  coat.) 

Wear  you  this?  'Tis  large,  I  know,  but  I 
can  make  it  to  fit  your  little  body. 
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(Both  of  the  Wonder-men  scamper  to  her 
and  caper  around  with  glee  as  she  deftly  re- 
models the  big  coats  to  suit  their  tiny  forms. 
When  they  are  cut  she  lights  the  single  candle, 
draws  her  chair  to  the  hearth  and  begins  to  sew 
busily  while  the  wee  men  take  their  places  on 
either  side  of  her,  watching  with  much  happi- 
ness. Tableau.) 

ELIZABETH. 

(Still  sewing.) 

Tell  me,  wee  folk,  why  did  you  come  to  my 
cottage?  There  are  many  fine  homes  in  the 
hamlet  where  richer  clothes  than  these  can  be 
found. 

FIRST  WONDER-MAN. 

(In  his  funny ,  cracked  'voice.) 
Mortal  voices  told  us  while  we  were  sleep- 
ing midst  the  ferns  on  the  Wonder-Hill. 
'Twas  but  a  few  hours  past  when  a  band  of  lads 
and  lassies  came  to  make  merry  near  our  rest- 
ing place.  They  were  a-talking  of  a  maid  who 
did  naught  but  make  coats  all  the  long  year, 
and  'twas  of  you  they  spoke. 

ELIZABETH. 

(Still  sewing.) 

And  so  you  came  to  my  home,  and  entered 
when  I  was  off  to  the  Inn!  (Smiling  at  them.) 
But  you  are  welcome  indeed !  My  only  won- 
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der  is  —     What  do  Fairy  folk  like  you  want 
with  mortal  garments? 

SECOND  WONDER-MAN. 

(Mysteriously.) 

Hist!  'Tis  a  secret!  Fairies  may  tell 
naught  of  their  ways  to  Mortals  —  even  to  the 
kind  and  industrious  ones!  'Tis  not  safe  or 
prudent. 

ELIZABETH. 

(Amused.) 

Forgive  my  idle  question.  (Holding  up  the 
two  coats.)  Finished  they  are  at  last!  Don 
them,  little  men,  they  are  as  fine  a  cut  as  my 
skilful  hands  can  fashion. 

(With  great  pride  the  Wonder-men  draw  on 
the  new  garments  and  caper  around  the  room 
admiring  one  another,  while  the  young  girl 
stands  by  the  hearth  quietly  smiling  at  their 
funny  antics.) 

WONDER-MEN. 

(Running  to  her  and  taking  her  hands.) 
Maiden,  come  with  us  to  the  Wonder-Hill. 
Forget  for  tonight  your  duties  and  be  glad! 

ELIZABETH. 

(Solemnly.) 

Much  I  thank  you,  little  men,  but  see  you 
this  pile  of  coats?  I  must  work  while  the  can- 
dle burns  bright.  I  cannot  go  with  you. 
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FIRST  WONDER-MAN. 

(Coaxing.) 

Come  with  us,  Maiden,  we  will  lead  you 
through  the  Wonder-Hill  and  show  you  Fairy 
gold ! 

ELIZABETH. 

(Taking  up  her  work.) 
Tempt  me  not!     Idle   hours  do  not  make 
pence    and    'tis    the    pence    I    need    for    my 
Grandame. 

SECOND  WONDER-MAN. 
She  cannot  go  with  us. 

FIRST  WONDER-MAN. 
She  must  work  for  her  Grandame. 

WONDER-MEN. 

(With  appreciation.) 
Her  hands  never  tire. 

FIRST  WONDER-MAN. 

( Compassionately. ) 

She  has  worked  the  long  day  making  coats 
for  her  neighbours. 

SECOND  WONDER-MAN. 

(With  gratitude.) 

She  has  spent  the  long  night  making  coats 
for  us! 
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WONDER-MEN. 

(Whispering.} 

What  shall  we  do  to  show  her  our  gratitude  ? 
( They  steal  to  the  hearth,  and  stand  before 
the  busy  girl.) 

WONDER-MEN. 

(With  much  mystery.) 
Mortal  Maid,  the  Fairies  are  grateful. 

ELIZABETH. 

(With  sweet  kindness,  but  busy  still.) 
Well  I  know  it,  wee  folk.     And  glad  I  am 
to  do  you  such  a  small  favour. 

FIRST  WONDER-MAN. 

But  we  Fairies  do  not  forget  such  favours, 
small  though  they  be !  Behold ! 

(He  takes  his  high  cap  from  his  head  and 
shakes  it,  and  glittering  gold  pieces  fall  to  the 
cottage  floor.) 

SECOND  WONDER-MAN. 

(Shaking  his  cap  likewise.) 
Oho !     And   these   are   for  your   sweet  pa- 
tience and  your  untiring  courtesy! 

(Elizabeth  starts  from  her  seat  in  amaze- 
ment, holding  her  apron  filed  with  the  gold, 
while  the  Elf  men  caper  around  on  gay,  fan- 
tastic feet,  singing  in  their  piping  voices.) 
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As  the  long  years  go 

They  will  charmed  flow. 

You  have  earned  the  love  of  Fay. 

We  will  scatter  the  ground, 

With  joy  around, 

And  guard  you  night  and  day. 

Over  heath,  and  dale 

Till  the  moon  turns  pale 

And  the  sun  goes  out  in  the  sky. 

From  the  Wonder-Hill 

We  will  watch  you  still, 

For  our  love  will  never  die ! 

(When  their  song  is  ended  they  dart  out  of 
the  door  into  the  darkness,  leaving  the  young 
girl  still  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  gold  pieces 
scattered  on  the  floor.  For  a  'pause  she  stands 
alone j  then  she  speaks.) 

ELIZABETH. 
(In  a  hushed  voice.) 

Oh,  what  a  blessed  gift!  I  know  not  which 
I  like  the  most  —  the  Fairies'  magic  friendship 
—  or  —  these  wondrous  gold  pieces  which  will 
give  dear  Grandame  such  comfort  in  her  ending 
years! 

(She  walks  to  the  centre  of  the  room  still 
gazing  at  the  glittering  gift  in  her  apron,  And 
when  she  speaks  her  voice  is  very  tender.) 
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They  glisten  like  the  stars  —  the  Stars  that 
shine  above  the  Wonder-Hill  — 

CURTAIN 


ONEIDA'S  DREAMS 

A  PLAY  OF  THE  CAMP  FIRE 


CHARACTERS 

ONEIDA. 

THE  WEAVER  OF  DREAMS, 
ENGLISH  MAID. 
ITALIAN  MAID. 
FRENCH  MAID. 
BELGIAN  MAID. 
AMERICAN  MAIDS. 


COSTUMES 

ONEIDA:  Indian  coats  of  cotton  khaki,  fringed  and 
bordered  with  bright  beads.  Scarlet  head-band 
with  black  feather.  Brown  stockings. 

WEAVER  OF  DREAMS:  Dull  brown  and  purple  robe, 
wrapped  around  with  a  black  Indian  blanket  with 
dull  border.  Flowing  locks.  Black  head-piece  and 
purple  feather.  Carries  a  bunch  of  scarlet  poppies. 

MAIDENS:  English  girl  wears  an  all-over  apron  and 
work  cap.  Italian  girl  wears  a  simple  peasant  cos- 
tume; full  skirt,  white  chemisette  and  narrow  black 
bodice.  French  girls  in  a  simple  black  dress,  with 
a  black  lace  peasant  cap.  White  apron  with  border 
of  white  lace.  The  Belgian  maid  is  in  a  long  white 
robe,  over  which  is  draped  a  black  veil.  Her  hands 
are  bound  with  chains.  The  American  girls  are 
costumed,  each  to  suit  her  occupation.  As  many 
professions  and  occupations,  as  desired,  may  be  rep- 
resented ;  the  scholar,  the  nurse,  the  train-woman,  the 
factoryworker,  the  woman  in  the  home  and  the 
woman  who  works  in  the  shop,  the  doctor,  the 
farmer,  etc. 

Excepting  wood  for  the  fire,  the  only  properties 
needed  are  the  implements  of  trade,  etc.,  for  the 
American  maids. 


PROGRAM 

ONEIDA'S  DREAMS 

(NAM  EOF 

CAST) 
THE  WEAVER  OF  DREAMS  

summons 
THE  DREAM  MAIDS 

of  the  World  to  teach 
ONEIDA 

how   the  women   of   today   are   fulfilling 

their  duties  and   responsibilities  to  their 

Country. 


THE  STORY  OF 
ONEIDA'S  DREAMS 

(To  be  read  or  told  to  the  cast) 

One  night,  an  Indian  maid  sitting  before  her 
wigwam,  was  craving  to  know  how  best  she 
might  spend  her  life,  so  that  each  day  in  the 
coming  years  would  be  of  value  to  the  world. 
Behold,  out  of  the  shadows  a  dark  figure  crept, 
and  touched  the  quiet  maid  and  she  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

With  her  dreaming  eyes,  she  saw  the 
Maidens  of  the  World  and  they  told  how  they 
worked,  and  served,  and  suffered  for  humanity. 
It  was  a  true  Dream.  And  the  Indian  maid  is 
the  real  maiden  of  today. 


ONEIDA'S  DREAMS 

SCENE:  The  open  forest  woodland.  It  is 
twilight  and  Oneida  the  Indian  maid  is  before 
her  wigwam  gathering  fagots  for  her  fire. 
Her  eyes  are  anxious  and,  as  she  puts  the  wood 
into  a  heapt  she  speaks  softly. 

ONEIDA. 

All  the  long  day  IVe  wandered  to  and  fro, 
With  my  heart  filled  with  things  I  long  to  know. 
There  is  no  wisdom  in  all  forest  lore, 
That  holds  an  answer  in  its  wondrous  store. 
I've  asked  the  river  flowing  wide  and  free. 
I've  asked  the  singing  bird  and  woodland  tree. 
I've  whispered  to  the  flowers  in  grove  and  dell. 
Yet  all  were  silent,  for  they  could  not  tell. 
Back  to  my  wigwam,  have  I  come  tonight, 
To  ask  my  question  of  the  flames'  pure  light. 

(She  kneels  and  lights  the  wood.) 
Burn,     fire!      Bum!      Burn!      Soar,     flame! 

Soar  so  high! 
And  bring  to  me  an  answer  from  the  sky ! 

(Very  gravely  she  stands  and  chants,  as  the 

flames  leap  skyward.) 
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What  is  it  that  an  Indian  maid  can  do 

To  make  her  life  grow  strong,  more  pure,  and 

true? 
That  when  the  years  are  gone,  she'll  rest  and 

see 

Her  earnest  work  has  helped  humanity. 
Tell  me  my  duty!     I  am  loath  to  be 
A  drifting  bark  upon  a  dreaming  sea ! 
Burn,  fire.     Burn!     Burn!     Burn! 

(She  kneels  beside  the  flames,  gazing  up  to 
the  stars.  Softly  from  the  forest  steals  the 
Weaver  of  Dreams,  and  stands,  unseen,  behind 
the  young  Indian  girl.  She  touches  the  raised 
head  with  gathered  poppies  and  slowly  the  girl 
sinks  into  a  deep  sleep.) 

WEAVER  OF  DREAMS. 

(In  prophetic  tones.) 
From  the  lands  beyond  the  ocean, 
From  the  road-ways  and  the  cities, 
Maidens  of  the  World,  I  call  you! 
Come  and  show  to  Oneida 
All  your  pleasures  and  your  duties! 
Come  and  show  to  Oneida 
What  you  render  to  your  Country! 
How  you  serve  the  One  that  made  you! 
How  the  maidens  of  the  wide  World 
Use  the  gifts  that  lie  within  them. 

(With  uplifted  hands  the  Weaver  of  Dreams 
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summons    the    Dream    girls    of    the    World. 
First  comes  the  English  maid.     As  she  enters 
'  God  Save  the  King '    is  softly  played  off  the 
stage.) 

ENGLISH  MAID. 

From  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Come  I  right  willingly. 

But  I  can  give, 
Only  a  word  to  thee, 
For  my  Land's  calling  me, 
To  render  service  free, 

That  she  may  live. 

In  shop  and  factory's  gloom, 
In  the  mines  threating  doom, 

Unfaltering, 
Ladies  and  ladies'  maid, 
Sisters  in  war-like  trade, 
Work  for  their  Country's  afd. 

God  save  the  King! 

(Softly  she  goes  to  the  background,  as 
quietly  into  the  firelight  comes  the  Italian  girl. 
Her  words  are  sung  to  the  air  of  '  Santa 
Lucia.") 

ITALIAN  MAID. 

Oh,  Earth,  whose  earthly  woes    for  help  are 

calling. 
Only  our  Maker  knows,  why  we  are  falling. 
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Glorious  once  we  stood.  Bravely  all  foes 
withstood. 

Now  we  are  mourning!  Now  we  are  mourn- 
ing! 

Yet  we  are  glad  to  give,  Father  and  brother, 
So  that  our  land  may  live.  Is  there  another 
Who  can  say  that  we  fail?  Weak  heart  or 

spirit  frail? 
Love  we  Italia!     Love  we  Italia! 

(She  goes  to  the  side  of  her  English  sister 
as  the  Marseillaise  is  heard,  and  the  French 
maid  appears.) 

FRENCH  MAID. 

(With  fervour.) 

O  child  of  earth,  awake!  awake! 
The  whole  wide  world  is  calling  thee. 
This  is  no  time  for  idle  dreaming. 
Take  up  the  duty  nearest  thee  ! 
Shall  others  work,  while  you  are  sleeping? 
Shall  others  suffer  while  you  play? 
The  great  wide  earth  is  sad  today, 
Shall  you  be  glad  while  all  are  weeping? 
Shall  one  be  gay  when  all  are  weeping? 

Awake!     Awake!  young  maid! 

Your  duty's  near  at  hand. 
Awake !     Awake  !  the  hour  is  come ! 

To  serve  and  save  your  land ! 
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(As  her  song  is  ended,  and  she  leaves  the 
firelight,  sadly  enters  the  Belgian  maid.  Her 
hands  are  bound  by  chains,  and  her  head  is  bent 
with  grief. ) 

BELGIAN  MAID. 

(With  great  sadness.) 
From  out  of  the  war's  desolation, 

I  come  from  a  country  of  woe, 
Where  childhood  and  age  are  down-trodden, 

By  the  strong  iron  hand  of  the  foe. 

Though  broken  we  never  are  beaten. 

Though  homeless  we  cry  not  in  vain. 
For  liberty,  honour,  and  valour 

Still  live  in  the  dust  of  the  slain. 

Though  tyrants  have  sent  us  to  slavery, 
Though  bleeding  we  never  shall  die. 

For  our  cause  it  is  known  to  our  Maker, 
And  he  is  our  Shield  in  the  sky. 

(There  is  a  deep  pause  as  she  takes  her  place 
by  the  side  of  her  other  sisters.  Then  as  the 
music  of  "  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean/' 
is  heard,  a  band  of  American  girls  enter. 
They  walk  in  line,  soberly  yet  with  pride.  AH 
stations  in  life  are  represented;  the  scholar  and 
the  nurse,  the  farmer  and  the  workers  in  the 
mines,  the  factory  and  shop,  etc.,  each  one 
bearing  a  tool  as  emblem  of  her  service.) 
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AMERICAN  MAIDS. 

Behold  us,  America's  girlhood! 

All  honest  and  willing  and  bold. 
To  render  our  best  to  our  country, 

Of  wisdom  and  service  and  gold. 
At  home,  in  the  shop,  and  the  factory, 

In  the  field  with  the  scythe  and  the  plough, 
In  the  glare  of  the  light  of  the  trenches, 

Where  some  of  our  brothers  are  now. 

O,  bitter  this  hour  for  freedom. 

Let  us  serve  in  the  cause  of  the  right, 
In  the  land  where  our  brothers  are  fighting, 

Let  us  stand  by  their  side  in  the  fight. 
O  we,  who  are  soothing  the  wounded ! 

And  we  who  are  using  the  plough! 
And  we  who  are  wielding  the  hammer, 

Are  workers  for  Liberty  now ! 

v 
Hail  to  the  star  spangled  Banner! 

Let  it  carry  our  message  afar. 
Let  it  fly  o'er  the  armies  in  Europe 

Wherever  our  brave  allies  are  ! 
May  each  stripe  be  a  symbol  of  valour! 

Each  star  be  a  message  of  cheer! 
Let  it  tell  in  their  hour  of  trial, 

That  we  work  and  pray  for  them  here. 

(//   15   finished.     As    the    curtain   falls    the 
Dream  girls  of  the  other  lands  join  softly  in 
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singing  the  last  verse  of  the    '  Star  Spangled 
Banner") 

O  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freeman  shall  stand, 
Between  their  lov'd  home,  and  the  war's  deso- 
lation; 
Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n- 

rescued  land, 
Praise  the  pow'r  that  hath  made,  and  preserves 

us  a  Nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is 

just, 

And  this  be  our  motto:  —  In  God,  is  our  trust; 
And  the  Star-spangled  Banner,   in  triumph 

shall  wave, 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of 
the  brave. 


POOR  LITTLE  BOY 

A  PLAY  OF  GARDEN  PRODUCTION 


CHARACTERS 

BOY. 

EARTH  MOTHER. 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  TREES. 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  WATERS. 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS, 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  FRUITS. 


COSTUMES 

BOY:  A  boy's  suit  of  today,  preferably  a  loose  blouse 
and  full  trousers,  black  stockings  and  low  shoes. 

EARTH-MOTHER:  A  green  robe  with  over-robe  of  all 
Nature's  colours:  grey  and  crimson,  gold  and  purple, 
blue  of  the  skies  and  the  yellow  of  the  sunlight,  etc. 
Her  hair  is  bound  with  a  chaplet  of  green  leaves. 

SPIRITS  :  All  are  in  Greek  costumes,  light  and  flowing, 
with  hair  unbound  and  sandaled  feet:  The  Spirit 
of  the  Trees,  in  green,  carrying  a  leafy  branch. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Flowers  in  rainbow  hues,  bear- 
ing a  bough  of  blossoms.  The  Spirit  of  the  Fruits, 
in  gold  and  crimson  and  brown,  carries  a  basket 
heaped  with  red  apples,  golden  oranges,  purple 
grapes,  etc.  The  Spirit  of  the  Waters  in  the  grey- 
blue  of  the  sea,  with  silver  gauze  drapery  falling 
to  her  feet. 


PROPERTIES 

Basket  of  fruit.  Branch  of  green  leaves.  Bough  of 
blossoms.  If  real  leaves  and  flowers  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, the  flowers  and  leaves  may  be  made  of  crepe 
paper  and  fastened  to  the  bare  branches. 


PROGRAM 
POOR  LITTLE  BOY 

(NAME  OF 

CAST) 

While  wandering  across  the  World,  one  day 
EARTH-MOTHER    

finds  a  poor  little 
BOY 

sleeping,  wan  and  weary  on  the  hillside, 

and  she  calls  her  children 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOWERS 

and 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TREES 

and 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FRUITS 

and 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WATERS 

and  bids  them  make  the  poor  little  boy 

well  again.     Then  they  whisper  to  him 

their   wonderful   secret  —  of  —  How    to 

make  a  Garden ! 


THE  STORY  OF 
POOR  LITTLE  BOY 

(To  be  told  or  read  to  the  cast) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  boy  lay  sleeping.  He 
was  tired.  Tired  of  doing  nothing  at  all! 

While  he  slept  there  came  to  his  side  a  quiet 
woman  with  tender  kind  eyes  and  lips  half 
smiling  and  half  serious.  She  was  dressed  in 
all  the  colours  of  the  world;  the  brown  of  the 
earth,  the  green  of  the  grass,  the  grey  of  the 
waters,  and  the  rainbow  tints  of  the  flowers. 

But  when  she  saw  the  boy's  pale  face,  the 
smiles  all  vanished  and  she  called  her  children 
to  her.  Soon  the  quiet  meadow  was  filled  with 
wee  beautiful  Spirits,  from  the  trees,  from  the 
earth,  from  the  waters.  With  gay  light  steps 
they  gathered  around  their  Earth-Mother  who 
told  them  earnestly  what  each  might  do  to  make 
the  poor  little  boy  happy. 

Then  the  youthful  Spirits  knelt  by  the  sleep- 
ing child  and  wakened  him  with  their  sweet  sing- 
ing. The  boy  thought  that  he  was  still  dream- 
ing when  he  saw  these  strange  elf-like  creatures 
in  their  flowing  robes  of  green  and  silver  and 
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many  colours.  And  he  sat  up  and  looked  at 
them  with  wide  eyes. 

Then  when  they  began  to  tell  him  their  se- 
cret, his  eyes  grew  wider  still  in  wonder  and 
happiness,  for  they  were  telling  him  something 
that  he  could  do;  something  splendid  and  new 
that  would  make  each  day  fly  like  an  hour; 
something  needed,  that  would  help  him  and 
many  others,  something  that  would  make  him 
rich  with  health  and  gladness. 

They  were  telling  him  how  to  make  a  garden ! 


s. 
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SCENE:  In  an  open  space  lies  the  boy 
asleep.  As  the  curtain  rises  Earth-Mother 
quietly  enters.  Her  face  is  serious  yet  there 
is  an  air  of  cheer  and  strength  about  her.  She 
is  dressed  in  Grecian  robes  of  earth-brown. 

EARTH-MOTHER. 
(Bending  over  the  boy.) 

How  tired  the  child  looks !  His  face  is  pale 
and  there  are  shadows  about  his  eyes.  Poor 
little  boy!  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  grows  ill. 
All  day  long  he  sits  idle  with  nothing  to  do 
save  to  read. 

(Crosses  the  stage  and  calls  clearly  with 
head  thrown  back.) 

From  the  green  meadow 
Out  of  the  hill, 
Out  of  the  water 
Flowing  so  still, 
From  the  far  roadside, 
From  woods  dark  and  tall, 
From  garden  and  pasture 

Come  to  me  all ! 
142 
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Breeze,  bear  my  message, 
Echo  my  call, 
Spirits  of  Gladness 
Come  to  me  all! 


VOICES. 

(In  distance.) 

Coming!  coming,  Mother. 

(From  right  and  left  of  stage  with  light 
dancing  steps,  come  the  Spirits;  the  Spirit  of 
the  Trees  in  draperies  of  green,  and  brown; 
the  Spirit  of  the  Flowers  in  robes  of  green,  bor- 
dered with  wild  flowers,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Fruits  in  robes  of  many  colours,  the  red  of  the 
apple,  the  purple  of  the  grape,  etc.,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Waters  in  shimmering  grey  and 
silver.  They  sing  joyously  as  they  gather 
around  the  Earth-Mother.) 

SONG. 

(Air:  America.) 

Dear  Mother  Earth,  to  thee 
Hasten  we  happily 

Whene'er  you  call. 
From  vale  and  hill-tops  wide, 
From  the  fair  countryside, 
From  brook  and  wood  we  glide, 

Your  children  all ! 
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EARTH-MOTHER. 

Listen,  little  ones.  I  have  work  for  you  to 
do;  are  you  ready? 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  TREES. 

(Gravely.) 

Why  do  you  ask?  Are  we  not  always  glad 
to  do  your  bidding? 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

(Generously.) 

See  all  my  colours  and  my  perfumes !  Shall 
I  give  them  away,  Mother? 

EARTH-MOTHER. 

(Shaking  her  head.) 

No,  no,  there  is  something  new  for  you  to 
do.  (Pointing  to  the  boy.)  Here  it  is!  Be 
careful,  don't  waken  him  yet. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

(Bending  closely  over  the  boy.) 
What  a  pretty  boy!      But  he  looks  so  tired, 
Mother.      (To    the    others.)      See,    there    are 
tears  on  his  cheeks.     He  must  be  ill! 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WATERS. 

(Wisely.) 

Those  are  silver  drops  —  just  like  my  own 
raindrops.  They  come  from  his  heart  because 
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he  is  sad.      But  when  those  tear-drops  fall  his 
heart  becomes  lighter. 

EARTH-MOTHER. 

You  are  right,  little  Spirit!  (To  the 
others.)  The  boy  is  unhappy  because  his  life 
is  empty.  He  sits  around  all  day  with  nothing 
to  do.  If  he  lives  in  this  way  much  longer  he 
will  be  really  ill. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

(Tenderly.) 
Poor  little  boy! 

EARTH-MOTHER. 

Poor  little  boy  indeed!  He  has  never  been 
taught  to  use  his  hands. 

(Holding  up  one  white  little  hand.) 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  TREES. 
Why!  it  looks  like  a  helpless  flower  petal! 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 

(Pityingly.) 
Poor  little  boy! 

EARTH-MOTHER. 
But  you  can  help  him! 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 

(Amazed.) 
How? 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  TREES. 

How  can  I  help  ?  I  give  my  shade  to  all  — 
and  my  trunk  and  limbs  for  man's  use.  Tell 
me  —  how  can  I  make  the  poor  little  boy 
strong  ? 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FRUITS. 

I  give  my  fruit  to  rich  and  poor,  to  the  weak 
and  strong  —  but  how  can  I  make  the  poor  lit- 
tle boy  happy? 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

I  bloom  for  all.  How  can  I  make  the  poor 
little  boy  well  again? 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Without  me  all  growing  things  would  die! 
But  tell  me  how  I  can  dry  the  poor  little  boy's 
tears? 

EARTH-MOTHER. 

(With  great  meaning.} 
Listen!  You  can  all  help.  (The  Spirits 
gather  around  her  with  interest.}  Each  one  of 
you,  my  children,  must  teach  him  your  lessons. 
And  when  he  has  learned  how  to  make  a  green, 
fair  Garden,  his  life  will  be  full  and  he  will 
be  glad. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  thought,  Mother! 
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EARTH-MOTHER. 

Waken  him,  children.     Sing  to  him. 
( The  Spirits  kneel  around  the  sleeping  boy 
and  softly  sing.) 

SONG. 
(Air:  t(  Lightly  Rotv,  Lightly  Row.") 

Lightly  sleep,  lightly  sleep, 
Soft  the  lessening  shadows  creep. 
Happily  wake,  happily  wake, 
Golden  morning  breaks. 
Let  the  Dream-man  from  the  skies 
Drop  no  sand  upon  your  eyes. 
Night  is  past,  night  is  past, 
Day  is  here  at  last. 

BOY. 

(Slowly  awakes,  dazed.) 
I   thought  I  was   awake,   but  my  beautiful 
dreams  are  here  still ! 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  TREES. 
You    are   awake.     We    aren't   dreams,    but 
real,  true  country  people. 

BOY. 

(Wondering.) 

Are  all  country  people  so  pretty?  But 
where  are  your  sunbonnets  and  aprons?  All 
the  country  folk  wear  them  in  picture-books ! 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
(Mysteriously,  taking  his  hand.) 
Oh,  I  am  the  apron  of  the  whole  earth!  and 
my  sister  here,  is  the  bonnet.      (Pointing  to  the 
Tree  Spirit.) 

EARTH-MOTHER. 

Come,  little  Spirit,  you  puzzle  the  child. 
To  him  your  words  are  riddles!  Sing  to  him 
and  then  teach  him  your  lessons. 

(Airily  the  Spirits  begin  to  dance  In  gay  light 
steps  about  the  wondering  boy.) 

SONG. 

(Air:  "  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean") 
Oh,  we  are  the  Spirits  of  Gladness. 

Our  gifts  to  the  world  are  free. 
And  we  dwell  in  the  waters  around  you, 

In  pasture,  in  meadow,  and  tree. 
We  flow  in  the  silver  waters, 

We  sleep  in  the  earth  so  brown, 
We  are  the  blossoms  and  grasses 

That  bloom  in  the  country  and  town. 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 
(Gazing  earnestly  in  his  face.) 
Will  you  learn  our  lessons? 

BOY. 

(Wondering.) 
Your  lessons?     What  are  they?     Tell  me? 
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EARTH-MOTHER. 
(With  meaning.) 

They  are  the  most  beautiful  lessons  that  any 
child  can  learn.  And  when  you  know  them 
you  will  want  to  go  and  make  your  lessons 
really  grow. 

BOY. 

Lessons  —  grow? 

EARTH-MOTHER. 
(Nodding.) 

Yes,  you  will  plant  your  lessons  in  the  earth 
and  you  will  make  them  grow  with  your  hand 
and  mind.  Listen,  my  children  are  singing 
their  lessons  now! 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 

(Chanting.) 

Man  lives  on  what  the  earth  gives.  He 
builds  his  cities  from  the  earth's  gifts,  and  he 
builds  his  boats  and  his  railroads  and  his 
bridges. 

Man  could  not  live  without  the  gift  of  food 
that  the  earth  gives  him;  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  herbs  and  grain  and  all  growing 
things.  But  man  has  the  power  to  bid  the 
earth  yield  him  her  gifts,  but  he  must  work 
for  it. 

He  must  plough  the  earth  and  plant  the  seed 
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and  guard  the  growing  plants  with  all  the  skill 
of  his  mind  and  hand. 

The  earth  is  calling  man  to  make  a  garden. 

The  earth  is  calling  man  to  dig  the  soil  and 
plant  the  seed. 

The  earth  is  calling  you  today  to  make  a 
garden. 

(Slowly.) 
Make  a  garden ! 

BOY. 

(Beseeching,  with  hands  outstretched.) 
Show  me  how  to  make  a  garden. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
You  like  our  lessons? 

BOY. 
I  never  knew  lessons  could  be  so  interesting. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WATERS. 

(Confidingly.) 

And  the  more  you  know  about  us  the  more 
interesting  we  shall  become. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

You  can  plant  all  kinds  of  seeds,  corn  and 
beans  and  potatoes  and —  (wistfully)  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  little  corner  in  your  garden 
for  me ! 
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BOY. 

Indeed,  beautiful  little  thing!  I  want  you! 
You  make  me  so  happy.  (To  the  Earth- 
Mother.)  Oh,  let  us  begin  now.  Teach  me 
how  to  make  a  garden. 

EARTH-MOTHER. 

(Taking  his  hands.) 

Our  lessons  are  good  for  every  one.  They 
make  the  weak  strong,  and  the  poor,  rich  — 
Rich,  little  boy. 

(TABLEAU:  Earth-Mother  stands  gazing 
earnestly  into  the  boy's  uplifted  face,  while  the 
Spirits  gather  about  them  with  happiness.  As 
the  curtain  falls  they  all  sing  joyfully.) 

SONG. 

(Air:  "  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean") 
America's  calling  for  workers, 

Oh,  listen  and  learn  and  be  wise. 
Let  every  one  make  a  fair  garden 

No  matter  the  place  or  the  size. 
No  yard  is  too  small  for  a  garden, 

No  field  is  too  large  for  the  seed, 
Then  ho!  for  the  rake  and  the  shovel! 

And  work  for  America's  need. 


A  PRINCESS  AND  A  CHURN 

A  PLAY  OF  HUMAN  FITNESS 


COSTUMES 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDS:  Gown  of  royal  purple,  flow- 
ing from  a  square  neck  to  her  feet.  Mantle  of  pale 
amber  trimmed  with  ermine.  Golden  coronet. 

BARBARA:  Deep  yellow  skirt  and  black  bodice  laced 
over  a  white  chemisette.  White  apron  and  coif. 
Brown  wool  stockings.  Black  peasant  shoes. 


PROPERTIES 

Churn.  Spinning-wheel.  Seat.  Wood  for  fire 
place.  Fire-place  Flax.  White  chalk  and  water 
for  milk. 


PROGRAM 
A  PRINCESS  AND  A  CHURN 

(NAME  OF 
CAST) 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE 

grows  weary  of  the  Palace  and  its  gilded 
splendour,  and  runs  away  to  the  cottage 
of 

BARBARA  

the  peasant  maid.  There,  the  royal 
maiden  learns  to  value  the  happiness  that 
her  own  life  gives. 


THE  STORY  OF 
A  PRINCESS  AND  A  CHURN 

(To  be  told  or  read  to  the  cast} 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  princess  who 
was  never  happy.  She  had  lovely  silk  and  vel- 
vet dresses,  golden  toys,  and  wise  teachers,  and 
lords  and  ladies  to  wait  upon  her  —  but  she 
grew  weary  of  them  all  —  and  so  she  ran  away. 

Out  of  the  Palace  garden,  and  into  the  deep 
green  wood  sped  the  little  Princess,  till  she 
found  herself  standing  before  a  tiny  cottage 
covered  with  creeping  vines  and  climbing  roses. 

"What  a  fair  home!'  cried  she,  and 
straightway  walked  into  the  open  doorway. 
This  was  the  cottage  home  of  the  peasant 
maiden  Barbara,  who  dwelt  alone,  spinning  her 
flax,  tending  her  sheep  and  geese,  and  working 
all  the  long  days. 

Princess  Rosalinde  examined  the  new  mys- 
terious things  in  the  cottage  kitchen  with  inter- 
est. She  had  never  seen  a  spinning  wheel  or  a 
churn  before,  and  they  amazed  her  greatly. 
Soon  she  decided  that  she  would  never  return 
to  the  Palace,  but  that  she  would  live  in  the  cot- 
tage for  ever  and  ever. 
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"  For  a  cottage  is  much  fairer  than  a  Pal- 
ace !  "  cried  the  little  Princess,  and  — 

"  A  bench  is  easier  than  a  Throne ! '  cried 
she  again. 

"  Oh,  your  Palace  is  grander  than  my 
home!  "  exclaimed  the  peasant  Barbara  and  — 

"  Your  Crown  is  finer  than  my  linen  cap ! 
cried  she. 

So  the  royal  Princess  exchanged  her  crown 
and  velvet  mantle  for  Barbara's  snowy  apron 
and  cap. 

And  both  the  little  girls  were  happy! 

Then  the  peasant  maiden  tripped  proudly 
away  to  the  Palace,  and  the  Princess  stayed 
alone  in  the  quiet  cottage. 

"  How  happy  I  am,"  cried  she.  "  I  shall  be 
a  peasant  for  ever."  And  she  began  to  spin. 
Alack!  the  thread  snapped,  the  wheel  refused 
to  move,  and  the  flax  became  tangled.  For  the 
Princess  did  not  know  how  to  spin !  The  poor 
disappointed  child  turned  the  wheel,  and  wound 
and  unwound  the  knotted,  broken  thread,  but 
she  could  not  make  the  wheel  work. 

At  last  she  rose,  with  the  tears  half  shining 
in  her  eyes  and  cried,  "Alack!  a  peasant  maid 
has  more  wisdom  than  a  Princess!  For  Bar- 
bara could  make  this  wheel  go  'round !  ' 

Then  she  decided  that  she  would  make  but- 
ter —  like  the  beautiful  golden  butter  served 
on  the  Palace  table.  Merrily  she  ran  to  the 
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churn  —  and  -  -  alas  !  alas  !  her  small  hands 
were  not  used  to  churning,  and  when  she  tried 
to  churn,  great  drops  of  the  milk  spattered  over 
her  apron  and  flowed  to  the  stone  floor. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  cried  the  frightened 
Princess.  "  Milk!  this  is  milk!  It  is  not  but- 
ter at  all!  A  Fairy  must  have  bewitched  the 
churn !  " 

For  the  royal  child  did  not  know  what  butter 
was  made  of,  and  she  trembled  with  fear  when 
she  saw  the  creamy  milk  trickling  down  the  side 
of  the  churn! 

Fearfully  she  dragged  the  heavy  churn  to  the 
hearth  and  poured  the  fresh  milk  into  the  fire, 
until  there  was  not  a  drop  left. 

;  I  have  broken  the  Fairy's  evil  spell!  '    she 
cried,    '  and  now  I  can  make  real  butter !  ' 

Then  she  began  to  churn  once  more.  Churn ! 
churn!  churn!  and  as  she  worked  she  thought 
with  pleasure  of  the  fair  yellow  butter  that 
would  be  hers  when  her  work  was  done. 
Churn!  churn!  churn!  then  she  lifted  the 
wooden  cover  and  peeped  in  —  it  was  empty  — 
there  —  was  —  not  —  a  —  bit  —  of  —  butter 
—  within ! 

Twilight  was  coming,  and  the  poor  fright- 
ened child  stood  alone  in  the  cottage,  gazing  at 
the  churn,  which  she  knew  now  was  really  be- 
witched by  the  Fairies. 

Shivering  with  the  chill  of  the  coming  night, 
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she  crept  to  the  hearth  —  the  fire  was  dead! 
The  flames  had  all  been  killed  by  the  milk  which 
she  had  poured  on  the  burning  fagots.  Weep- 
ing bitterly,  she  sat  on  the  stone  floor,  and  her 
tears  fell  among  the  cold  grey  ashes. 

"  A  Palace  is  fairer  than  a  cottage !  '  she 
wep*:.  And  — 

Will  not  some  one  take  me  to   my  own 
home?  '   wailed  the  little  Princess. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  in  ran  Barbara ! 
Breathless,  with  flying  hair  and  glad  eyes  she 
returned  to  her  cottage. 

The  Palace  lights  were  all  too  bright  for 

me.     I  missed  the  stars!  "  she  cried.     And  — 

Take  back  your  crown  and  velvet  mantle, 

and  give  to  me  my  apron  and  linen  cap!  "  cried 

the  peasant  maid. 

And  they  both  lived  happily  for  ever  after. 
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A  PRINCESS  AND  A 
CHURN 

ACT  I 

SCENE:  The  cottage  home  of  Maid  Bar- 
bara. A  bright  room  with  a  fire  burning 
briskly  on  the  hearth.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  is  a  small  deal  table  and  chair.  A  seat 
and  a  spinning  wheel  are  near  the  hearth  and  a 
churn  stands  near  the  window.  As  the  curtain 
rises  Princess  Rosalinde  is  seen  by  the  open 
door,  her  rich  gown  of  blue  velvet  and  her  glit- 
tering coronet  making  a  strange  picture  in  the 
humble  room. 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Amazed.) 

What  a  strange  room.  It  is  so  fair  and 
bright,  and  yet  —  my  eyes  have  never  seen  such 
strange  furnishings !  It  does  not  look  like  the 
Palace!  (Coming  farther  into  the  room.)  It 
must  be  a  play-house !  Aye,  but  I  like  it 
greatly!  (Pointing  to  the  churn.)  I  wonder 
what  this  is?  I  have  never  seen  aught  like  it 

at  the  Palace — 'tis  a  marvel!      (She  examines 
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the  churn  with  much  interest,  then  crosses  to  the 
seat  near  the  hearth  and  sits.)  This  seat  —  is 
—  hard  —  but  I  am  glad !  For  I  am  so  weary 
of  ugly  velvet  cushions!  I  wish  I  had  a 
Throne  like  this  in  the  Palace.  (Very  bit- 
terly.) Oh,  how  I  hate  the  Palace!  I  am 
weary  of  them  all  —  the  knights  and  ladies  — 
my  golden  bed  and  the  big  empty  rooms ! 
(Starling  from  the  seat  in  sudden  decision.)  I 
have  —  a  fair  —  mind  —  never  —  to  —  go  — 
back!  And  when  my  nobles  come  to  fetch  me, 
I  shall  say,  "Begone!  Burn  the  Palace  and 
tell  my  people  that  hereafter  I  shall  dwell  in 
this  cottage!  '  (Soberly.)  Alas!  I  may  not! 
In  a  little  time  Dame  Lisa  will  find  me  missing, 
and  then  she  will  come  and  lead  me  back  to  the 
Palace,  (sobbing)  and  there  I  shall  stay  and 
embroider  in  the  shadows  all  the  long  days. 

(She  sits  buried  in  grief.  In  the  cottage 
there  is  silence.  Then  the  door  opens  and 
Maid  Barbara  enters;  she  is  clad  in  her  simple 
peasant  gown  and  carries  a  bundle  of  gathered 
fagots.  Her  usually  sweet  face  is  darkened 
with  a  petulant  child-anger.  She  throws  the 
wood  near  the  hearth  —  then  starts  at  discov- 
ering the  Princess.) 

BARBARA. 
A    stranger    in    my    home!      (With    pretty 
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curtesy.)      I  bid  you  welcome!      (In  recogni- 
tion.)     Your  Highness! 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Rising.) 

I  found  the  door  open  and  I  entered.     Is  this 
your  play-house? 

BARBARA. 

(In  wonder.) 

Play-house!    Nay, 'tis  my  home.     (Proudly.) 
And  in  all  the  hamlet  there  is  none  fairer. 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

Your  home  ?     In  truth  ?     Ah,  tell  me,  do  you 
live  here  —  and  sleep  —  day  and  night? 

BARBARA. 
(Nodding.) 
Aye! 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 
(Pointing  to  the  churn.) 
And  that  strange  thing  —  what  manner  of 
use  is  it? 

BARBARA. 

It  is  my  churn ! 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 
Churn? 
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BARBARA. 

(Wisely.) 

It  makes  the  butter,   like   this    (she  churns 
deftly)  and  I  sell  it  at  the  market. 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Crossing  and  touching  the  churn  timidly.) 
'Tis  very  strange.  And  so  'tis  this  tub  and 
the  maid's  strong  hands  that  make  the  golden 
butter!  I  like  its  looks!  (To  Barbara.) 
Why  have  I  not  a  churn  at  the  Palace  ?  Rather 
would  I  make  butter  than  embroider! 

BARBARA. 

(Amazed.) 

Your  Highness  make  butter!     You  speak  in 
jest!     'Tis  only  peasant's  work. 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Pettishly.) 
I  would  be  a  peasant  then! 

BARBARA. 

(Wistfully.) 

And  I  wish  I  were  a  Princess !     'Tis  a  weari- 
some thing  to  be  a  peasant  always ! 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Going  to  the  seat.) 
Alack,  'tis  a  worse  fate  to  be  a   Princess! 
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Tell  me,  maiden,  more  of  the  wonders  that  you 
peasants  do. 

BARBARA. 

(Soberly.) 

The  days  are  all  too  short  for  my  many 
duties.  I  tend  the  geese  —  I  go  to  market  — 
then  I  needs  must  haste  to  the  forest  to  gather 
wood  for  the  hearth,  and  at  twilight  I  sit  and 
spin  by  my  cottage  door,  with  the  winds  and 
the  stars  for  my  companions. 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Eagerly.) 
Yes !  yes !  and  then  — 

BARBARA. 

(Simply.) 

I  go  to  the  fold  to  see  if  all  is  well  with  the 
sheep,  then  I  say  my  prayers  —  and  sleep  — 
and  then  'tis  another  day. 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Excitedly.) 

Oh,  I  would  I  were  a  peasant!  I  am  so 
weary  of  my  velvets  and  my  crown  presses 
heavily  on  my  brow!  (Wildly.)  Barbara, 
dear  Barbara,  teach  me  how  to  spin!  Teach 
me  how  to  make  the  golden  butter !  Make  me 
a  peasant  maid  and  I  will  give  you  my  crown 
and  silken  dress. 
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BARBARA. 
Your  Highness  —  a  —  peasant ! 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Regally.) 

Yea,  I  order  it!  Give  me  your  apron  and 
your  little  cap  and  wear  you  my  crown  and  this 
hateful  mantle ! 

(As  she  speaks  she  unclasps  her  rich  mantle 
and  takes  off  the  heavy  coronet  from  her  tired 
head.  Barbara  watches  with  wonder  vet  with 

* 

joy  in  her  eyes.) 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(With  impatience.) 

Haste!  Make  haste!  Give  me  your  apron 
and  coif!  I  will  be  a  peasant  —  and  you  — 
may  be  the  Princess  and  live  in  the  Palace  for 
ever. 

BARBARA. 

(Tying  the  apron  around  the  royal  waist.) 
'Tis   a   marvel!     Yet   I   needs   must   obey! 
(Timidly.)      Will    your    Highness    be    seated 
while  I  bind  your  hair?     Flying  locks  are  not 
suited  to  my  tidy  cottage. 

(The  little  Princess  sits  hastily  as  Barbara 
binds  the  long  curls.  At  last  It  is  finished,  and 
she  stands,  a  sweet  faced  peasant  child  with 
bodice,  apron,  and  coif.) 
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PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 
(With  intense  joy.) 

Oh,  my  heart,  how  light  it  is  1  Is  this  happi- 
ness, Barbara?  Are  all  peasants  so  filled  with 
gladness? 

(She  speaks  with  compassion  as  Barbara  tim- 
idly covers  her  dress  with  the  heavy  mantle  and 
bends  to  take  the  crown.) 

Alack,  how  selfish  I  am,  to  bid  you  wear  a 
crown ! 

BARBARA. 
(To  herself.) 

'Tis  real  —  real  gold  —  and  covered  with 
glittering  gems!  (She  places  the  coronet  on 
her  loosened  braids  and  turns  to  the  Princess.) 
Am  I  really  a  royal  Princess?  Shall  I  have 
lords  to  wait  upon  me  ?  And  silver  toys  to  play 
with?  And  live  in  the  Palace  for  ever  and 
ever? 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

Aye,  you  shall  have  all  that  your  heart  de- 
sires—  save  happiness;  that  was  never  meant 
for  a  Princess. 

BARBARA. 
(Dreamily.) 

A  Princess  —  a  royal  Princess !  What  will 
the  neighbours  say?  I  will  go  to  them  that 
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they  may  see  my  splendour,  then  I  will  take  me 
to  the  Palace. 

(She  walks  very  grandly  from  the  cottage,  as 
the  Princess  runs  to  the  spinning -wheel  and  trys 
to  spin.) 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(With  simple  pleasure.) 
Turn,  little  wheel,  turn,  turn !  a  peasant  bids 

thee  !     This  thread  must  be  the  finest  ever  spun 

for  'tis  joy  that  makes  the  wheel  go  'round ! 
(TABLEAU:     The  Princess  vainly   tries   to 

make   the   wheel  turn,   but   the   thread  snaps. 

After  several  failures,  she  rises  from  her  seat  in 

impatience.) 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

Faith,  'tis  no  easy  matter  to  spin  !  I  wonder 
if  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  wheel? 
For  surely,  if  a  simple  peasant  maid  can  turn 
that  flax  into  a  thread  —  I,  a  royal  Princess, 
should  have  the  wisdom !  'Tis  the  wheel  alone 
that  is  at  fault! 

(She  tries  once  more,  but  the  thread  snaps, 
with  a  jerk,  at  her  awkward  movements.) 

Alack,  'tis  a  wearisome  work!  I  like  it  not! 
(Rising.)  I  care  not  to  spin!  I  think  I  will 
make  the  butter  for  the  market  in  the  morning. 
That  is  an  easy  task. 

(She  looks  timidly  at  the  churn,  and  then 
steps  back,  and  surveys  it,  wonderingly.) 
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I  must  mind  how  Barbara  did  it !  She  held 
the  strange  handle  —  so — (pantomime)  and 

—  and —  (very  timidly,  with  some  fear)    she 

—  raised  —  it  —  so-o. 

(With  unsteady  hands  she  raises  the  heavy 
handle,  and  the  milk  spatters  to  the  stone  floor, 
and  all  over  her  white  apron.  Startled, 
and  afraid,  she  kneels  on  the  floor  and  examines 
the  milk.) 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 
(In  amazement.) 

Why  —  it  —  is  —  milk  —  only  milk !  Bar- 
bara said  that  it  was  butter!  Here  is  a  mar- 
vel indeed!  (Standing  wide-eyed.)  I  won- 
der, oh,  I  wonder,  who  put  the  milk  in  the 
churn !  What  would  Barbara  say  if  she  knew 
that  such  a  terrible  misfortune  had  fallen  in 
her  cottage !  ( Thinking. )  What  is  best  to  do 
I  fain  would  know.  (Peeps  timidly  within  the 
churn.)  'Tis  filled  with  the  evil  stuff! 
(Wisely.)  I  think  'tis  best  to  throw  it  on  the 
hearth  —  the  fire  will  burn  it,  and  then  I  shall 
make  some  real  butter.  (She  drags  the  churn 
to  the  fireside  —  and  pours  out  the  milk,  then 
she  drags  it  back  to  the  window  and  begins  to 
churn  vigorously.  After  a  few  moments  she 
peeps  into  the  churn  to  see  her  work.  The 
churn  is  empty!  With  eyes  wide  opened  and 
hands  clasped  the  frightened  child  steps  back 
in  terror.) 
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PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

'Tis  empty!  There  is  naught  within!  Oh, 
where  is  the  butter?  I  fear  it  is  fairy-power 
that  has  made  this  evil  work!  This  cottage  is 
bewitched!  I  cannot  bide  here  longer — 'tis  so 
lonesome  with  none  to  speak  to.  (Wistfully.) 
I  wish  Dame  Lisa  would  make  haste  and  come 
to  me!  This  room  is  more  terrible  than  the 
Palace.  (Shivering.)  How  cold  it  grows! 
I  would  I  had  my  velvet  mantle  to  keep  the 
chill  away.  Mayhap  the  fire  will  warm  me. 
(She  kneels  beside  the  cold  hearth,  whose  flames 
have  been  killed  by  the  milk.)  Alack,  the  fire 
is  dead !  There  are  ashes  only  on  the  hearth. 

And  the  shadows  are  fast  falling  and  I  have 
no  light.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  at  home  again,  safe 
and  happy  in  the  Palace!  (Wailing.)  Lisa, 
oh,  Lisa,  I  bid  you  come  to  me ! 

(She  sits  sobbing  with  fright  before  the 
hearth.  There  is  a  pause,  then  the  door  opens, 
and  Barbara  rushes  in,  breathless  and  anxious. 
She  still  wears  the  crown,  her  hair  is  in  disor- 
der and  she  drags  after  her  the  velvet  mantle, 
soiled  and  torn.) 

BARBARA. 

I  met  my  sheep  a-straying  in  the  glade !  You 
left  the  lyre  unguarded  and  they  wandered 
off  — 
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PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(With  outstretched  hands.) 
You  —  have  —  come  —  back? 

BARBARA. 
(Explaining.) 

'Twas  a  long  way  to  the  Palace  —  and  I 
liked  it  not!  There  was  naught  but  bows  and 
foolish  words,  which  I  could  not  fathom.  And 
the  Palace  rooms  were  too  large  —  and  the 
thousand  candles  hurt  my  eyes  —  it  was  not  like 
the  light  of  the  stars  —  that  is  soft  and  gentle! 
And  there  was  a  strange  dame,  who  chided  me 
for  playing  near  the  forest!  Think  you!  she 
bade  me  cast  away  these  May-blooms  (holds 
out  a  bunch  of  gathered  flowers)  that  I  had 
plucked  in  the  glade  on  my  journey  to  the  Pal- 
ace. And  so  —  I  ran  away. 

(She  gazes  around  her  dear  cottage  in  con- 
tentment.) 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 
(Wildly  —  rising.) 

I  am  no  longer  alone?  Oh,  Barbara,  dear 
Barbara,  this  cottage  was  so  lonely  and  I  had 
naught  but  fear  in  my  heart  —  because  — 
(whispering)  the  —  churn  —  has  —  fairy- 
power  !  'Tis  bewitched !  Listen,  a  sprite  stole 
your  butter  and  put  some  evil  milk  in  its  place. 
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BARBARA. 

(Peeping  in  the  churn.) 
What  have  you  done?     'Tis  empty! 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

It  was  bewitched.  So  I  poured  the  terrible 
milk  on  the  hearth  —  then  the  Fairy  cast  its 
spell  upon  the  flames,  and  —  and  —  the  fire 
went  out!  See,  you? 

BARBARA. 

(Disturbed.) 

Aye,  I  see  —  now  —  and  my  thread  is 
broken,  and  —  and —  'Tis  well  I  am  home 
once  more  !  Give  me  my  apron !  No  longer 
will  I  wear  your  crown;  'tis  heavy  for  my  head. 

( The  maids  return  the  borrowed  garments, 
and  once  more  they  are  content;  the  little  Prin- 
cess wrapped  in  her  velvet  clasps  her  crown  — 
and  the  peasant  in  coif  and  apron  kneels  be- 
fore the  fallen  spinning  wheel.) 

PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Wondering.) 

You  —  like  —  it  —  here?  You  think  it 
fairer  than  the  Palace?  Tell  me! 

BARBARA. 

(Mending  the  broken  thread.) 
This  is  my  home.     'Tis  the  fairest  place  in 
the  wide  world  to  me. 
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PRINCESS  ROSALINDE. 

(Wistfully.) 

And  my  home  is  so  far.  I  know  not  the 
paths  that  lead  there.  (Pleading.)  Dear 
Barbara,  I  will  give  you  many  riches  if  you  but 
take  me  home  —  home  to  the  Palace. 

BARBARA. 

(With  sweet  decision.} 

Aye,  your  Highness,  I  will  take  you  there. 
The  Palace  is  the  rightful  place  for  you;  your 
ways  are  not  suited  to  a  cottage.  And  here- 
after I  will  remember  that  my  ways  are  cottage 
ways  and  I  wish  no  others. 

(The  curtain  falls,  as  cloaked  and  with  a 
lighted  lantern  she  leads  the  little  Princess  to 
the  door.) 
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CHILDREN'S  HOOM 
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